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KL WDouse Party 


An account of the stories that were told at a gathering of famous American authors, 
the story-tellers being introduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company for what may be 
called a literary ‘“‘ House Party.” The idea was suggested by a casual discussion of the 
ear-marks of authorship. What is it that distinguishes the work of one writer from 
that of another? Is it style ora difference in the point of view? Could you tell who 


wrote a story if the author’s name were not given? The questions were so interesting 4 
that it was determined to submit them to the reading public. ‘ 
Invitations to the “‘ House Party” were extended to the following distinguished authors: d 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, HAMLIN GARLAND, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, ROBERT GRANT, FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, RUTH McENERY STUART, a 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, W. D. HOWELLS, OCTAVE THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, MARK TWAIN, 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, MARY E. WILKINS, 
JOHN FOX, Jr., CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, OWEN WISTER. 


BERTHA RUNKLE, 


Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. The 
public was then to be invited to guess the authorship, and to add zest to the contest it 
was decided to offer a prize of 


$1,000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. These 
stories are all published together in our latest book entitled ‘ A HOUSE PARTY,” 
which will appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of good 
stories, 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given in full in the book, together 
with a guessing coupon, which is to be detached and mailed to the publishers. If more 
than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the thousand dol- 
lars will be divided among the winners. If nocorrect answer is received, the nearest 
correct will win the prize. All guesses must be in by Dec. 31, 1901. 
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Ask for it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 to the publishers: 


Small, Maynard& Company, Boston 
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Educational. 


DeLawake, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HWE MISSES HEBB'S 


Bortingend Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
irts eae for oe ear will be; September 
. = rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. Huntiey, § Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Samus. C. BENNETT. 
OrEGONn, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School for 
iris. Mies ELEANOR TeBBEtTTS, Ph.D., Prin. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hiil. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpine anp Day SCHOOL 
FoR Girts. For circulars address Miss C. 8. Jongs. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 











A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 

articuiars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from thisschool. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Wells. Four acres for out- 
door sports. Golf, Basket Ball,Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Kveretr ©. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bldg . Minneapolis; 

533 Cooper ee: Denver; 4 Evans Bidg ; Oskaloosa; 

203 Mich. Blvd., Chicago; 525 8tims’n Bk., Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 

81 Chapel 8t.. Albany, N.Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FreEwnon, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 


best ls, tutors, governesses. 
Huyssoon & RockwELL, Megrs.,3 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 











A Useful Gift to a Public Library. 


HANSARD’S 


PARLIAMENTARY 


DEBATES 


In the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland, being the Speeches and Proceedings in 
both the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, from 1066 to the end of 1891. Complete in 
458 vols. Royal Octavo. 


THE LAST COMPLETE SETS 
Now Offered For Sale. 


Hansard’s Parliamentar 'V By COBBETT, 
History. — 
Hansard’s Parliamentary 





803 


First Series, 
Debates. a 
“ “ “ Second Series, 
1820-1830 
“ “ “ General Index, 
1803-1 
“ “ “ Third Series, 
1830-1891 


Messrs. P. S. KING and SON, having determined 
to clear their remaining stock of the above, now 
offer for SALE the last COMPLETE SETS (four 
hundred and fifty-nine volumes) at the greatly re- 


duced price of $500 


The volumes are mostly bound in half calf, are in 
fair library condition generally, and although not 
newly bound or uniform throughout, are in large 
blocks of similar binding. 

Quotations for rebinding in half morocco or half 
calf at very moderate prices would be given if 
desired. 

Arrangements could be made to spread payment 
over a period of years. 

Also a large stock of various periods and runs of 
years to be cleared at very low prices. Write for 
particulars. Early application is advised. 


P. S. KING @ SON, 


Orchard House, Westminster, England 





A New German Reader for 


Beginners. 


GLUCK AUF 


By MARGARETHE MULLER and CAR 
LA WENCKEBACH, Professors of Ger- 
man in Wellesley College. 


For Introduction, 75 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. London. 














Teachers, etc. 
N ENGLISH LADY, experienced 


Governess, seventeen years in America, desires 
reéngagement, or position as companion, or to take 
charge of motherless children. Address E. B., 659 W. 





Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 








Early Settlers 





Mott, John G. Whittier, Thomas Earle, John 





drawings and embellishments of the text. 





Square, Charing Cross. , 








Compiled by Lypia S. Hincuman—Second and Enlarged Edition 


THis work, first issued in 1896, and now offered to the public in a revised and greatly en- 
larged edition, gives a brief history of the settlement of the Island and prominent events 

in the lives of the following settlers or their associates: Thomas Macy, Edward Starbuck, 

Tristram Coffin and his children, Christopher Hussey, Stephen Bachelor, John ing Stephen Green- 

leaf, Peter Folger, Thomas Barnard, Robert Barnard, Thomas Prence, William Collier, t 

Richard Gardner, John Gardner, Samuel Shattuck, Peter Hobart, Thomas Mayhew, Sr., Thomas 

Mayhew, Jr., Richard Swain, John Swain. Also some genealogical detail of the fo 

families and their descendants: Mitchell, Russell, Swain, Barker, Swift, Rotch, Bunker, Coggeshall, 

Wing, Hathaway, Newhall, Colcord, wong Waterman, Stanton; and of the families of L 

ilton Earle, Josiah Macy, Aaron C. Macy. 


Handsomely illustrated with twenty-five full-page plates, and numerous 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, fiictorinin 
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Victorian Prose Masters 
By W. C. BROWNELL 


Author of ** French Art,” etc. 








The New York Times Saturday Thackeray The Mail and Express says: 


Review says: George Eliot ««What can be said about Mr. 
*« Reason informed by emotion, Brownell’s essay on Carlyle, except 
$ es ¢ yie, 7 Pp 
expressed in beauty, elevated by Carly le 
moral earnestness, lightened by Matthew Arnold , 
is ‘ F * therefore literature in the best, the 
humor—this is the ideal that gradu- Ruskin 
highest sense of the word, a contri- 


ally grows in the reader’s imagina- : 
George Meredith bution to the criticism that makes 


tion as he follows this searching ex- 
amination of creative minds.’’ 


that it is Mr. Brownell’s, and 











for final judgments?’’ 

















$1.50 net (postage 12 cents) 








The Life of 
The Spectator (London) Robert Literature (London) 


says: pie 
6c M8; GRAHAM BAL. 


66 oo latter half of Mr. Ba!- L ® 
ee OuIS FOUR’S life of his famoug 


always be indispensable to any judg- cousin is more than adequate, if one 


ment of Stevenson, for Mr. Balfour NN t e V ens oO TW) | may say 50; it is a dignified, schol- 


was closely associated with, and has 
excellently described, the man in arly, frank, and at the same time 
4 y 


what was almost a different incar- 








By very loving piece of work, which is 
GRAHAM BALFOV®R ; —* 
wholly worthy of its subject. 











nation.”’ 











In Two Volumes 
$4.00 net (postage SO cents) 


The French Revolution and 
RP leligious PB eeform. 


By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, L.H.D., LL.D., 


Author of ‘The Life of Napoleon.” 
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N. Y. Times Saturday Review says: ‘«A very substantial and original contribution to our knowledge of what 


has hitherto been a very vague and unfamiliar phase of the French Revolution.”’ 


$2.00 net (postage rr cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





PETUNIA MA neha 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Dr. Arthur H. Smith's life work Dr. W. A. P. Martin on the Intelle-t of China 


(HINA IN _ THE LORE OF 
CONVULSION Jalinsex oie asada CATHAY 


first-class books on any one subject. : 
Lando Svos cloth 2 vole, Bete’: GF On tiat of China, however, we have justre- Wy" Yarcture: Bhilosonh and ie 
iss Gaus aube ceived from one firm two works of the highest rank. OMivistrated 82.80 net (oot. 
The Final Authority on Their authors are not only singularly acute observers, they tage 20c). 
the Most Significant are also discriminating judges; have spent many years in China, and An Essential Comple- 
Ep och in the been on intimate terms with some of the most prominent personages. Dr. = 2. Oycie “of 
med ee Arthur H, Smith deals with a recent period of intense political activity. President Cathay,” 
W.A.P.Martin with the Empire’s Intellectual Life. Dr. Smith’s vision is exact; his pictures are 
tye sketched withan apparently unerring touch and are colored toa perfectly proper key. This is no news be 
to the readers of ‘Chinese Characteristics’ and ‘Village Life in China.’ Dr. Martin’s is perhaps the more scholar- 
ly achievement, and is an essential complement to his ‘Cycle of Cathay.’ Both are in large, clear print, with manv 
and excellent illustrations and maps, inserted so as actually to illustrate the text, not merely to adorn. it.’’—The Outlook. 











Ralph Connor’s Tale of the Lumbermen of the Ottawa 
FOURTH EDITION, EXHAUSTING 85,000, READY. CLOTH, $1.50 


THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY 


Author of “Black Rock” and “The Sky Pilot.” 500,000 Copies Sold. 





“A legitimate successor to ‘The Sky Pilot’ and ‘ Black Rock,’ which “Much of the success les beyond question in the sincerity of his purpose. 
secured him the swift fame that leaps to the author who strikes a new and There is pathos, subtle wit, humor, quaint characteristic draw ng scattered all 
effective note.”—The Literary Digest. through the book. But the thing which impresses, aside from the story itself, 

is the wonderful realism with which the lives of the plain folk are portrayed, 


-olor e,”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from Life, warmth, color are all her y g 


every word of the narrative. Leaves one’s nerves tingling long afterward.” — “As straight as a pine, as sweet asa balsam, 9s sound as a white oak,”— 
Tribune, Chicago. The Interior. 


James M. Ludlow, Author of ‘‘ The Captain of the Janizaries” 
A Magnificent Holiday Book. Hlustrated, $1.50 
D EBORAH A ROMANCE OF THE TIMES 
+“ OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 
“Clean, felicitous, dignified, and graphic—a revelation only too long de- “In the prevailing desert of hot-house sentiment and over-drawn realism 


layed.” — Book Lovers’ Weekly. a story like Deborah is a veritable oasis It must certainly prove a work o 
continued favor among those readers who delight in vivid Bag by: of grea 





t 
- hist. rical episodes and rejoice in a book pure in tone and uplifting in thought.” 
a. py vy --te yo It would fimpost bese a title of Romantic History, - —The Evening Star, Wasbington, D. C 
rue p it employment of historic characters, events, an aces in 
thie fascinating story. His heroine will take her place high among the women “The most interesting and instructive historical novel I have ever read.”— 


offiction, . . . Itis absolutely refreshing.”—B shop John F. Hurst. Hon, Oscar S. Straus. 


“* Dr. Dwight is thoroughly equipped to write upon Turkey as few men are.’” 
—Hon. OSCAR S. STRAUS, former Minister to Turkey. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 2%,!5,; 


Its Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress Chinese 
the Enem By HENRY OTIS DWIGHT, LL.D. : 
a rtp — of IWustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cénts.) ? Boy and Girl 


the Northwest. “Tt consista of a series of kodaks which are artistically conceived 

By F klin Well Calki and well taken. It is not pletistic nor philosophical nor By Isaac Taylor Headland 
y Franklin elles Valkins dull; it ia vivacious, pictorial, interesting. Imagine your- With over 150 illustrations, 4to, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.60, self atadinner-table witha man who sees well, toards, decorated in unique Chinese style, 

“ By a man with Theodore Roosevelt's love remembers well, gre ob aeet avet yong in $1.00 net (postage 16c.) 
' 1 hair-breadth escapes. Fron Constantinople, un rosd-mindec “A second revelation of child life in the Middle 
«d 9g oer = cnr ome ite svcd Bi and human, Such as his dinner Kingdom, It is asfullof fun as the preceding ‘Chi- 
round of exciting experienc talk would be this book nese Mother .Goosd Rhymes’ of the same observing 
of the prairie,fresh and crisp and intensely interesting.” is.’’—The Outlook. and Cig meget ans ~ ores od photograpnio re- 

ot! of toys an ekinese little folks at 

“Rears with it an atmosphere of genuine realism. As PR oan mo gg e pe | cnet” any growth, this Lote? ait 
narratives of actual adventure they demonstrate anew the afford endless amusement «nd reveal a new and unsuspected 


. , . ce i ‘China. It makes two worlds kin. As astudy in sociol the 
fact that truth ts certainly stranger than fiction.” —The Outlook. mB: has scientific value,”—Evening Post. ogy 





For Sale by all Book:ellers. Send for our Hlustrated Holiday List--FREE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘TORONTO . 


158 Fifth Avenue. 63 Washington Street. 27 Richmond Street, West 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN THE TERRITORIES 
DISPFRANCHISEMENT AND THE RACE QUESTION 
ARMY REORGANIZATION 

THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


A. Beers, and Edmund Gosse. 


Beginning in the January number, the ATLANTIC will contain 
H. W. Boynton. 

There will be continued stories by George W. Case, EcGEeNn 
and the Contributors’ Club, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
A Brief Outline for 1902 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PAPERS 
The following subjects will.be touched upon during the coming year: 


WHAT PUBLIC LIBRARIES ARE DOING FOR CHILDREN; 


LITERARY PAPERS 


The ATLANTIC will be.particularly strong in contributions of distinctly literary interest. Among its writers under this heading may 
be noted Goldwin Smith, Harriet Waters Preston, William Roscoe Thayer, Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., George McLean Harper, Henry 


RECOLLECTIONS 
Many interesting reminiscences will be published during the year, among others: 
Tie MpeTa OF Ge may TNO 6 6 io ii oes eee ieee ccecieectcees SORT RSTCENee eee cence ies By Emily V. Mason 
ee es cn eG eckn 0-66 b0 such chupender sb0knedee ut beCeeabaadahucsesbeekenen By John T. Trowbridge 
Se Ce We OU I ial eV ES ois Fo coi occ Whe abe c Sache ties cite wedebla vndvcteeccucetsceense By Goldwin Smith 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 

COLONIAL LEGISLATURES 

THE NORMAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NAVY 
THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 

THE REAL EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN 


a department of comment on Books, New and Old, conducted by 


14 B. Frorainadam, and others, Foreign Letters, Essays, Poems 





All subscribers enrolled before December 20 will receive the 


SEND US A POSTAL CARD FOR 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., 4 Park St.. BOSTON 


November and December, 1901, numbers free on application 


THE ATLANTIC, 1902, PROSPECTUS 











Clarendon Press New Publications 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. 

Edited from the Original Texts, with Introduction, Notes, and Fac- 
similes, by Freperick 8. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; 
Professor of History and English Literature in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA 


(Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). By Harotp H. Joacuim, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $3.40. 


THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD. 


Part I. Method of Musical Art, 330-1330. By H. E. Wooxprivee, 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


' ASOKA: FHE BUDDHIST EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


By Vincent A. Smit, M.R.A.S.,-Late of the India Civil Service. 8vo, 
cloth, 90¢. 


THE WELSH WARS OF EDWARD THE FIRST. 


A Contribution to Medieval Military History, based on Original Docu- 
ments. By Joun E. Mornis, M.A., formerly Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Witha Map. 8vo, cloth, $3.15. 


TETRAEBEUANGELIUM SANCTUM 


iuxta simplicem Syrorum versionem ad fidem codicum, Massorae. 
editionum denuo recognitum, lectionum supellectilem quam con 


quisiverat Poittpevus Epwarpvs Pusey, A.M., olim ex Ade Christi, 
auxit, digessit, edidit Gzorcius Henricus GwititaM, 8.T.B., Col- 
legii Hertfordiensis Socius. Accedunt capitulorum notatio, con- 
cordiarum tabulae, translatio Latina, annotationes, 

(The Peshitto Version of the Gospels.) 4to, Cloth, $14.00. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


Books XIII.—XXIV, Edited with English Notes and Appendices, by 
D. B. Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
By E. L. Hicks, M.A., Canon of Manchester, Hon. Fellow and some 


time Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Corresponding 
Member of the German Archwological Institute, and Groror F 





Austrian Archeological Institute. 8vo, cloth, $3.10, 





For Sale by 


all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hin1, M.A., of the British Museum, Corresponding Member of the 
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FIVE BOOKS of SERIOUS VALVE 


The Life of Queen Victoria 


By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE 
(Now Duke of Argyll.) 


This is the final history of the Queen’s life and the Victorian period. The author as one of the Royal 
family bas taken bis material trom the most intimate records. He is also a writer of rare ability. The 
volume is fully illustrated from authentic portraits and bitherto unpublished photographs. 


$2.50 net. 


NAPOLEON : 
The Last Phase 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


In this study of Napoleon Lord Rosebery gives speciat attention to the period after St. Helena, It is a 
book of distinction both im style and thought and within the limits set thorough and comprebensive. 


$3.00. 














The Spanish-American War 


By GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER 


A history for every library. General Alger was Secretary of War during the entire con- 
flict. He is the highest authority. He has written the one complete story of the War. It is a great 
bistory—it reads like a romance. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Great Religions of the World 


By EMINENT BIBLE AUTHORITIES 


An estimate of the influence of Mohammedanism, Confucianism, Buddbism, Judaism, Christianity and other 
great religious systems upon the civilization of the world. The articles are written by authorities like Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, T. W. Rhys Davids, Bishop Potter, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 


Chee, ett. 
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$2.00 net. 


The Riddle of the Universe 


By PROF. ERNST HAECKEL 


This is the ** magnificent work’ of one of the greatest scientists of the age. Prof. Haeckel summarizes 
present scientific knowledge in its bearing upon the ** world’s riddle.” It is obviously from name and 
author alone a work of immense value. 

$1.50. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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The New Photogravure Books. 
London: Historic and Social. sy 


Claude De La Roche Francis. Illustrated with 50 full- 
page photogravures from original negatives. 

Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth 
jackets, and in a cloth box, $§.00. 

In political importance, historic interest, commercial 
greatness, and social characteristics, London is the mistress 
of the world. Strange to say, there has been no book hitherto 
which thoroughly and fully describes this wondrous city. 
Mr. Francis, in undertaking this work, after exhausting the 
libraries of this country, has spent the last two years in Lon- 
don in research upon the spot,and has produced a work 
which will be an authority on this subject. 


Ireland: Historic and Picturesque. 


By Charles Johnston. _ Illustrated with 25 full-page pho- 
togravures and a map. 

‘Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, and in a 
cloth box, $3.00. 


Although Ireland has been writtenabout by many writers, 
it has never been done so effectually and sympathetically as 
by Mr. Johnston. Commencing with the dolmens and round 
towers of unknown history, Mr. Johnsten has brought his 
subject down to the present time, omitting .othing which 
could add to the interest and charms of the Emerald Isle. 


Scotland: Historicand Picturesque. 


By Maria Hornor Larsdale. Illustrated with 50 full- 
page photogravures and a map. 

Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth 
jackets, and in a cloth box, $5.00. 


Scotland is the most interesting and picturesque country 
in Europe. Poetry and romance have made its lochs and 
mountains famous the world over. Miss Lansdale has entered 
fully into the spirit of her subject. 


Elizabeth Stoddard’s 
Work S (Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard) 


Two Men: A novel. By ELIZABETH STODDARD, 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 

Temple House: A novel. By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 

The Morgesons: A novel. By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.50. 

The above three volumes forming the “Library Edition’ of 

Elizabeth Stoddard’s works. 12mo, cloth extra, ina box or 

sold separately. 

A “library edition” of the three novels of Elizabeth Stod- 
dard (Mrs. Richard Henry Stoddard), “ Two Men,” “ Temple 
House” and “ The Morgesons,” as Edmund: Clarence Sted- 
man says, are “essentially modern and in keeping with the 
choicest types of recent fiction.’”” They have not heretofore 
been obtainable in library form. 


Handy Dictionary of Biog- 


raphy. By CHARLES Morris. Crown 8vo. Size, 
534x8 in. 600 pages. Bound in half leather, gilt top, $2.00 

Containing succinct accounts of the most eminent per- 
sons in all ages, countries, and professions. The aim of the 
present work has been to furnish in comparatively brief com- 
pass and at a moderate price a book of biographical reference 
sufficiently full for all ordinary occasions. 





MAX ADELER’S 


NEW BOOK 


CAPTAIN BLUITT 


By Charles Heber Clark (Max Adeler), Author of **OUT 
OF THE HURLY-BURLY,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, illustrated, $1.50. 

“Persons with long memories and delicate sense of hu- 
mor will be delighted by the announcement of a novel by 
“Max Adeler’ (Charles Heber Clark). The author is almost 
the only humorist of twenty years ago whose books are still 
in large demand, and he is the only humorist of that period 
who has for twenty years refused to be funny—in print. 
‘Captain Bluitt’ is a delightful compound of wit, wisdom, 
sentiment and sense.’’ 


By the H igher Law. sy sutia Heten 
Twells, Jr., Author of “A Triumph of Destiny.’ Illus- 


trated by **PAL.’’ 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“By the Higher Law” is a very dramatic novel of New 
York society life, written by one who is entirely familiar with 
the life of “the smart set.’”” She writes with great power, her 
Story turning upon a question of conscience, and holds the 
reader’s attention and interest throughout. 


The Night-Side of Nature; 


Or, Ghosts and Ghost-Seers. By Cathe- 
rine Crowe. New Edition, with a critical introduction, by 
Dr. Thomson Jay Hudson, LL.D., author of “ The Law 
of Psychic Phenomena,” etc. 

12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


The subjects treated in this book are the various kinds of 
prophetic dreams, presentiments, second sight, and appari- 
tions; and in short, all that class of phenomena which appears 
to throw some light on our physical nature, and the probable 
State of the soul after death.” 


6TH EDITION 
The Tower of Wye. A Romance 


By WILLIAM HENRY BaBcOcK. Illustrated by GeorGe Gipss. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


5TH EDITION 
by By LIsLE DE VAUX MATTHEWMAN 
Crankisms. and CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS. 
Square 12mo, with 100 full-page illustrative drawings. $1.00 


I2ZTH EDITION 
In Search of Mademoiselle 


By GeorGE Gisss. Illustrated by the author. 12mo, cloth extra, 
ornamental, $1.50. 
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6th Edition Now Ready. 


A Summer Hymnal. a Ro- 


mance of Tennessee. By John Trotwood 
Moore. Illustrated by Stanley M. Arthurs. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

Marion Harland says: «« For we have in the 
‘Hymnal’ one of the most exquisite pastorals of Ame- 
rican life ever written. It is an Idyll—a < Reverie,’ 
than which nothing more charming has been offered to 
our reading public since Ik Marvel founded a school 
Our ‘United 
Country’ is proud of the State that has given us within 


of his own fifty-one yearsago. . . 


a dozen years Charles Egbert Craddock and this later 
and gentler painter of Tennessee life.”’ 


«© There is in the philosophy of this novel some. 
thing deliciously sweet and comforting. . A book 
of this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration. ”’ 
—Louisville Times. 

««Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does 
Mr. Allen, and a shrewder philosophy.”-—N. 7% 

umes Saturday Review. 

«« Truly, this author of ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has 
touched and sustained a high note in novel writing, 
We shall think of him and of his book-people as ‘en- 
derly as of summer days themselves. He has written 
for our hearts as well as our heads.””"—N. 1. World, 


Second Edition Now Ready 
With “Bobs” and Kruger. 


By Frederick W. Unger, War Correspondent of 
the London Daify Express with both armies. [lustrated 
with more than 150 Half Tones from the author’s own 
Photographs in the field. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


«« The best of all the books published along the same 
lines. It is absolutely unbiassed. . . . We re- 
commend Mr. Unger’s book above all others,’’— Pud/ic 
Opinion. 

«« A concise and vivid statement of personal expe- 
riences with both Britons and Boers; more interesting 
to the general reader than a history of the war.’’— Tbe 
Outlook. 


«©The feeling of weariness with which the usual 
narrative of aSouth African war correspondent is taken up 
dissipates itself quickly in the case of Mr. Unger’s-enter- 
taining and instructive book. There are scores of enter- 
taining anecdotes in the book.’’—-Joun J. Hoxpen, in 
The Dial. 


‘‘An absolutely truthful account.’’—New York 
World. 


‘* For stirring narrative, keen interest, and truth- 
ful detail it is the most distinctive book that has as yet 
been published concerning the war in South Africa.’’— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 








HENRY T. COATES & COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO.S NEW BOOKS 





The Musical Basis of Verse 


A Scientific Study of the Principles of Poetic Composition.* 
By J. P. Dasney. Crown 8vo, pp. xi.-269. Cloth, $1.60, 
CONTENTS: I.—The Inherent Relation between Music and Verse. —II. 


The Arts of Sound.—III. Differentiated Motion.—1V. Melody.—V. Metric 
Forms —VI. Heroics.—VII. Beauty and Power.—Index. 


The Mind of a Child 


By Ennis RicuMonp, author of ‘‘ Boyhood” and ‘‘ Through Bog- 
hood to Manhood,” 12mo, 176 pages. $1.00 net. By mail, 


Trooper 8008, I. Y. 


By the Hon, Sipney Prev, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, Demy 8yo, 
$2.50. 

Mr, Peel was among the first to enlist ip the Imperial Yeomanry on its 
formation early in 1900, and his volume gives a very amusing and out- 


apoken account of life on the march. in camp, and in hospital, as viewed 
from the ranks. 


. 
Side and Screw 
Being Notes on the Theory and Practice of the Game of Billiards. 
By ©. D. Locock. With numerous Diagrams, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Marquis d’Argenson 
and Richard The Second 


Two Critical Essays. By ReoinaLp Rankin, M.A.,, late Exhibi- 
tioner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘A Subal- 
tern’s Letters to His Wife,” ete. S8vo, $4.25, 





The Great Deserts and Forests 
of North America 


By Pau Fountain, With a Preface by W. H. Munson, F, Z. S., 
author of ‘‘The Naturalist in La Plata,” ete. 8vo, pp. x.-295, 
$3.75, 

This book embodies the author's observations on the Natural Hisiory of 
the Middle and Far West over a period of 85 years, and the f of 


the notes on the habits of the most interesting animals of North America 
gives the work its chief interest and value. 


Lamarck 


THE FOUNDER OF EVOLUTION : His Life and Work, with Transla- 
tions of His Writings on Organic Evolution. 


By ALpHeus 8, PackarD, M.D., LL.D., Professor of mag nony t and 
Geology in Brown University, author of ‘Guide to the Study. 
of Insects,” etc, With Portraits and Illustrations. Large 
crown 8yo, pp. xiv.-451, $2.40 net. By mail, $2.60. 

This volume, the outcome of the author's jal stud: turing @ re- 
cent residence in Paris. providesnanave extended sketch of lamare and 
his or: as well as of his work asa philosophical biologist, than has 
appeared. It seeks to furnish opportunities for greater familiarity with 
Lamarck’s real views and work, and should interest students in every 
department of natural science, 


Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring 


Done into English Verse by Rea@inaLp Rankin, M. A., Barrister- 
at-Law, In two volumes, 


Vol. I. Rhine Go'd and Valkyrie. Feap, 8vo, $1.50. 
{Recently published. | 


baer Siegfried and the Twilights of the Gods. Fcap, 8vo, 
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The Week. 


Secretary Hay made the leading speech 
at the annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce last week. To those who 
Lad kept account of his doings and say- 
ings as Minister of Foreign Affairs dur- 
ing the past three years, his words 
seemed very appropriate. They were 
the substance not merely of things hop- 
ed for, but of those already seen. They 
were welcomed for the assurance they 
convey that the general policy with 
which Mr. Hay’s name has been identi- 
fied in the McKinley Administration will 
be continued under that of, his succes- 
sor. Upon that point he left nothing 
to be desired, and if his expression of 
it was rather more blunt than we usual- 
ly expect in a discourse on foreign af- 
fairs, it was probably made so by de- 
sign. It was perhaps not necessary for 
Mr. Hay to emphasize the fact that 
Fresident Roosevelt is incapable of 
bullying a strong Power or of wronging 
a weak one; but since he has done so, 
we are bound to presume that he had 
the warrant of his chief in using just 
these expressions. They are more char- 
acteristic of the President than of the 
Secretary, and they will be welcomed, 
not because they were particularly need- 
ed, but because everybody can under- 
stand them. They are self-explanatory, 
and need neither gloss nor repetition. 
They apply first of all to the Powers of 
Europe, but they do not stop there. Mr. 
Hay paid marked deference to the re- 





- publics of Central and South America, 


and reassured them, so far as words can 
go, that we have neither intention nor de- 
sire to encroach upon their territory or 
their rights, nor to overlook their claim 
to an equal place with ourselves in the 
community of nations. Perhaps the 
pleasantest impression left upon the 
minds of Mr. Hay’s listeners was the be- 
lief that he would remain in the place 
which he has so acceptably and go hon- 
orably filled. 





The Ship-Subsidy Bill, which has not 
yet been divulged by Senator Frye, 
seems to be already in a staggering way. 
According to a Washington telegram in 
the Times, the decision of the Reciproci- 
ty Convention the other day against 
Reciprocity has recoiled with considera- 
ble force against the subsidy scheme. 
Any person having the sense of humor 
must see that it would be rather jocose 
to vote money to promote foreign trade 
after killing a measure whose object is 
to increase the volume of our imports 
and exports. Aside from this inconsis- 
tency, however, it is evident that the 
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Western Senators and Representatives 
are coming to Washington more decided- 
ly adverse to the subsidy scheme than 
they were in the last Congress. The 
fact is, that their constituents have 
found out that it is a measure to tax the 
many for the benefit of the few, and the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. The 
workingmen’s organizations, in particu- 
lar, have recognized this feature of the 
scheme. They think that there are 
Ways enough to accomplish this end by 
means of Trusts and combines, without 
tapping the national Treasury for the 
same purpose. 


The movement for free hides in Mas- 
sachusetts is a formidable one. Every 
argument of the commercial sort runs in 
its favor. We do not produce hides 
enough for our own use. About 25 per 
cent. of our consumption must be im- 
ported. The tax is a burden of $2,000,000 
per year upon the tanning and shoe-mak- 
ing industries. It adds 5 to 8 per cent. 
to the cost of every pair of shoes worn 
by our own people. The duty (15 per 
cent. ad valorem) is not needed by the 
Government for revenue. In fact, it was 
not imposed for revenue. It was put 
into the Dingley tariff for the purpose of 
making the bill look more attractive to 
the farmers and cattle-growers. Hides 
had been free of duty for twenty-five 
years, and the American farmer had 
never imagined that he was injured by 
that fact. He had never raised an ani- 
mal for the sake of its hide, nor does he 
do so now. It is doubtful if he ever re- 
ceived one cent more for an ox by reason 
of the duty on hides. If there has been 
any gain from that source, it has gone to 
the large butchering and packing com- 
panies. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can duty on hides has benefited the tan- 
ning interests of Canada by giving to 
the latter an advantage of 15 per cent. in 
the purchase of the raw materials. All 
the commercial and financial considera- 
tions point to a repeal of the duty as one 
of the steps to be taken by Congress. 
Cne political consideration, however, 
may outweigh everything else. If the 
tariff question is opened for one thing, it 
may be opened for any number of things. 
If free hides are a desideratum, is not 
free wool equally so? And what about 
lumber, iron ore, and coal? 


The terrors and costs of modern war- 
fare have been described with great fidel- 
ity by the Polish author Bloch, at whose 
instance, it is said, the Czar of Russia 
was moved to call the Peace Conference 
at The Hague. If M. Bloch had to write 
his book now, he would find some addi- 
tional material of great value in the cur- 
rent report of the American Secretary of 





the Interior, who tells us that our pen- 
sion list contains 4,000 names in excess 
of any previous year, and that the num- 
ber of claims pending at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year was 403,569. 
About one-half of these were claims for 
increase of pensions from persons al- 
ready on the rolls. The amount dis- 
bursed for pensions during the year (the 
thirty-sixth after the end of the civil 
war) was $138,531,484. Even more re- 
markable than this aggregate showing is 
the piling up of pension claims as a re- 
sult of disabilities incurred in the war 
with Spain. About 20 per cent. of all the 
men enlisted have filed claims for a war 
that began only three years ago, whereas 
only 6 per cent. of the soldiers of the 
civil war had filed claims in 1872, eleven 
years after the beginning of that war. 
Many claims were filed for disability a 
few days after the claimants had been 
examined by army surgeons for dis- 
charge from the service, and had been 
found absolutely free from ailment of 
any kind. The history of one volunteer 
regiment which served six months is 
cited in the Secretary’s report, where 477 
claims for disability have been filed, out 
of a total enlistment of 53 officers and 937 
men—650 per cent. of claimants in three 
years, as compared with 6 per cent. in 
eleven years after the beginning of the 
civil war. These terrors of war do not 
come within the scope of M. Bloch’s vol- 
ume because the nations of Europe do 
not tolerate fraud in their pension rolls 





Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, after a delay of 
several months, has secured the official 
ruling of the Board of Classification on 
the question whether a bas-relief is a 
“manufacture,” and taxable at 50 per 
cent., or “statuary” at 20. The piece in 
dispute was a bas-relief in marble, by 
Mino da Fiesole, one of the most charm- 
ing masters of the Italian Renaissance. 
Under a ruling of Appraiser Wilkinson, 
bas-reliefs were held by the Custom- 
house to be “manufactures,” while sculp- 
ture wrought in the round, provided it 
was “the professional production of a 
statuary or sculptor,” was “statuary,” in 
the eye of the Dingley law. The applica- 
tion of this principle would clearly pro- 
duce amazing results. In the eyes of Ap- 
praiser Wilkinson and of the Custom- 
house of the chief port of a civilized na- 
tion, the Parthenon frieze, for instance, 
would be a “manufacture.” Again, Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s superb Shaw memoriai on 
Boston Common would be, so far as the 
horse and the main figure were concern- 
ed, “statuary”; but the noble background 
of marching negro troops, being a re- 
lief, would be a “manufacture.” Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Havemeyer, though it must 
have amused him to find Mino’s profes- 
sional status more than in doubt, and 
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his work classified with ‘manufactures 
of agate, alabaster, coral, car- 
nelian, jet, malachite, marble,” 
took the situation seriously, and appeal- 
ed from the Appraiser’s decision to the 
Board of Classification. Their decision 
that an Italian bas-relief of the best pe- 
riod is not a manufacture, but a work of 
art, is, if somewhat obvious, most com- 
mendable; for the Custom-house has, 
from beginning to end, shown a tendency 
to make the barbarous tariff on works of 
art doubly oppressive by unskilled and 
illiberal interpretation of its terms. 


A proper protest is entered by. a Re- 
publican newspaper against the assump- 
tion by some representatives of the Re- 
publican machine that “the organiza- 
tion” polled fully five-sixths of the votes 
cast for Mr. Low in this county. The 
New York Press analyzes the votes cast 
for Republican candidates in New York 
County at recent elections, recalling that 
Roosevelt polled about 112,000 for Gov- 
ernor in 1898 and McKinley about 153,- 
000 for President in 1900. It estimates 
that fully 5,000 voters not Republican 
cast their ballots for Roosevelt in 1898, 
while it supposes that even the machine 
leaders will admit that McKinley re- 
ceived tens of thousands of independent 
and Democratic votes. In 1897, when 
Tracy ran as the straight Republican 
candidate for Mayor, he received about 
55,000 votes in this county. The Press 
concludes from all this that the Repub- 
lican machine vote is somewhere near 
50,000, and that the rest of the 115,000 
votes which Mr. Low received came 
from anti-Platt Republicans, Indepen- 
dents, Independent Democrats, and 
straight-out Democrats. The outside 
figure which it thinks can be claimed 
“with fairly decent grace” for the Re- 
publican vote this year, machine and 
anti-machine, is 115,000, which would 
leave fully 50,000 to the other elements 
in the Fusion movement. 


We do not see any sound argument 


which can be made against the appeal of 
the recent State Conference of Charities 
for an amendment by the incoming Leg- 
islature of the transfer or legacy tax, 
so far as it affects bequests to charitable 
societies, A general statute provides that 


“the real property of a corporation or 
association organized exclusively for the 
moral or mental improvement of men 


cr women, or for religious, Bible, tract, 
charitable, benevolent, missionary, hos- 
pital, infirmary, educational, scientific, 
literary, library, patriotic, historical, or 


cemetery purposes, or for the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to children or ani- 
mals, or for two or more of such pur- 
poses, and used exclusively for carrying 
out thereupon one or more of such pur- 
poses, and the personal property of any 
such corporation or association, shall be 
exempt from taxation.”’ It was in pur- 


suance of the principles here enunciated 








that, when the policy of a transfer tax 
was adopted in this State, legacies in fa- 
vor of societies thus exempted from tax- 
ation were expressly freed from subjec- 
tion to the new tax. This exemption 
continued until a statutory revision of 
the laws in 1900 incorporated a provision 
that “the exemptions enumerated in 
section 4 of the tax law, of which this 
article is a part, shall not be construed 
as being applicable in any manner to 
the provisions of article 10 thereof.” This 
provision has been found to remove the 
former exemption from the transfer tax 
ef bequests to charitable societies. It is 
perfectly clear, however, that the public 
vever supposed this change was being 
made by the Legislature of 1900, or an 
earnest opposition would have been pro- 
voked. No special attention appears to 
have been called to the amendment when 
it was pending at Albany, and certainly 
the people interested in charitable 
movements had no idea of what was 
being done. Some of them have con- 
tended that the change in the law does 
not require the imposition of the tax 
upon charitable bequests, but the ques- 
tion has been carried to the highest 
tribunal, which has decided that it does. 
The Court of Appeals has not concealed 
its judgment that the legislation is in- 
equitable, the prevailing opinion saying 
that “whatever we may think of such 
an assault upon charitable transfers, 
we must recognize it.” 

One step forward in submarines is 
marked by the success of the Fulton on 
Saturday in keeping a crew submerged 
in perfect comfort for fifteen hours. This 
is probably unprecedented, though it has 
long been certain that life below water 
through the hours of daylight (at night, 
cf course, the submarine can safely come 
up to breathe) could be made tolerable. 
In some of the French experiments, how- 
ever, the men came up much distressed 
after being down only six hours. The 
officers on board the Fulton assert that 
they could have lived under water : 
week; though if machinery were being 
cperated and the boat in motion, the 
conditions would be obviously different. 
And even if you can give your crew plen- 
ty of air to breathe, the chief problems 
connected with the submarine—equilib- 
rium, perfect control, and intelligible 
sight of the point of attack—yet remain 
tc be mastered. The highest promise of 
this new naval construction is in connec: 
tion with harbor defence, in which it 
may well prove a potent aid, both ac- 
tually and in its moral intimidation of a 
hostile fleet. Certainly enough has al- 
ready been accomplished to justify the 
Navy Department in continuing its ex- 
periments with the submarines; thoug 
it must not be forgotten that we may 
soon have an automatically propelled 
torpedo, dirigible by wireless electricity 
—and then it would be good-bye to the 
present submarine type of boat. 





Mr. Charles A. Conant, Special Com- 
missioner of the War Department, on 
Money and Banking, has just returned 
from the Philippines, where he has been 
investigating currency conditions. He 
announces that the monetary plan sug- 
gested by the Civil Commission a year 
ago will probably be recommended again 
this year. It will be recalled that when 
the United States first took over the 
islands, it found there a silver standard 
which had succeeded a nominal gold 
standard about 1875. Gold had been 
driven out by the Mexican dollar, and the 
use of such dollars was legalized in 1876, 
those in circulation being made a legal 
tender. At the time of the American oc- 
cupation, therefore, there was no gold in 
the islands, and the standard was an ar- 
bitrary one, fluctuating in value partly 
with the price of silver bullion, and part- 
ly with local demand and supply. The 
importation of Mexican dollars had been 
abolished in 1876, but after the American 
occupation this prohibition was abro- 
gated, and an arrangement was effected 
by the Philippine Commission for the ex- 
change of Mexican dollars against those 
of the United States at the rate of two 
for one. The dangers of such a situa- 
tion are obvious. If, as Mr. Conant ad- 
vises, the plan suggested a year ago 
should be adopted, the first step would 
probably be the issue of a silver peso of 
about the same content as the Mexican 
dollar, but redeemable at 50 cents in 
gold. This mode of reforming the cur- 
rency would be akin to that adopted by 
Japan under similar circumstances some 
years ago, which is probably the best so- 
lution of the currency difficulties in the 
Philippines. 





The fighting between Colombian fac- 
tions on the line of the Isthmian railway 
somewhat complicates the duties of our 
Government. We are bound by treaty to 
keep communication open between Colon 
and Panama. This is at present done 
by three detachments of United States 
marines, stationed, respectively, at 
Colon, Panama, and midway between. 
The situation is ticklish just to this ex- 
tent, that the attempt of our troops to 
prevent fighting on or near the line of 
the Panama Railway might result in a 
cellision with either the Government 
forces or the revolutionists. But the 
danger of trouble with the Government 
troops is slight, for our marines have 
been landed with its full assent. Cap- 
tain Perry apparently feels that the 
bombardment of any town on the 
Panama line is constructively an ob- 
struction of traffic. It is on this prin- 
ciple chiefly that Lieut.-Commander Mc- 
Crea of the Machias has prevented a 
Colombian gunboat from shelling the in- 
surgents out of Colon. Such a position of 
strict neutrality is clearly a difficult one 
to maintain through a partisan war, and 
recurring acts of interference with the 
military movements of either party 
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might result in serious complications. 
But, since the forces on either hand are 
small and the spectacular raid on Colon 
may any day end with the ejection of 
the insurgents, there will probably be 
little time for trouble to brew. The at- 
titude of the American commanders has 
been wholly correct and impartial. In 
their hands it is unlikely that a delicate 
situation will develop into a dangerous 
one. 





The London Spectator, in a spirit of 
friendship, proposes that England shall 
give her public instead of her tacit 
assent to the Monroe Doctrine, with the 
expectation that the other nations of 
Europe will follow her example, thus re- 
moving all cause for future irritation on 
the subject. But the Spectator knocks 
the whole plan into smithereens by the 
innocent requirement that the United 
States shall first define the Monroe Doc- 
trine. No American statesman is bold 
enough to attempt that feat. Some of 
cur greatest men have sought to define 
ii in the forum of debate where they 
were not responsible for any results to 
fiow from their words, but no one has 
ever ventured to give it a definition ap- 
plicable to all cases; and we venture to 
say that no one living could be drawn 
by horse power to an inkstand where he 
should be compelled to write such a 
definition. Daniel Webster once gave a 
comprehensive statement of the Doc- 
trine by saying that a case for its ex- 
ercise (meaning a case for our interfer- 
ence in the affairs of another American 
state) “must be danger to our security, 
or danger, manifest and imminent dan- 
ger, to our essential rights and our es- 
sential interests.” But if this were 
inscribed on parchment as our under- 
standing of the Monroe Doctrine, Eng- 
land and all the Powers would say: “We 
have always believed in that. It is a 
doctrine of universal application. W 
apply it to our own affairs daily. We 
could not keep house without it. We 
thought that the Monroe Doctrine was 
something peculiar to America—some- 
thing not known before Monroe’s time— 
but now it appears to be as old as the 
hills and applicable to all ages, coun- 
tries, and climes.” Then we should be 
just where we were before the Spectator 
conceived its happy solution of the dif- 
ficulty. The Spectator means well, but 
we want to keep not only the Monroe 
Doctrine in pickle, but all the defini- 
tions of it that the exigencies of politics 
may require. 





The permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague has decided that it is in- 
competent to consider the Boer appeal 
for intervention. No other decision 
was possible; for, in the first place, the 
Boers were not among the signatory 
Powers, to whom alone the Arbitration 
Convention applies. At the time of the 
Peace Conference, in fact, the Transvaal 





> 
had, except with the consent of England, 
no international standing. Since that 
time Great Britain has become the de- 
facto administrator of the Boer terri- 
tery. Quite apart from the question 
whether the Boers had any standing be- 
fore the Court, that tribunal does not 
receive ez-parte pleas, nor any case of 
arbitration, unless “the object of the 
dispute” and “the extent of the arbitra- 
tor’s powers” are agreed upon and duly 
formulated by both parties to the dis- 
pute. It will be remembered that dur- 
ing the session of the Peace Congress 
similar appeals from the Armenians, the 
Finns, and the Macedonian Committee 
were rejected as beyond the scope of the 
conference. The Hague Court, whatever 
may have been the private sympathies 
of the individual judges, had no choice 
but to follow this precedent and its own 
charter. 


The announcement that France has 
definitely invited the other European 
Powers to send delegates to a conference 
upon ways and means of suppressing the 
“white slave” traffic is gratifying proof 
of a national and international awaken- 
ing in regard to this infamous system. 
The conference has been planned for 
some months, notice of the French Gov- 
ernment’s intention having been given 
by Senator Bérenger at the meeting of 
the National Vigilance Association in 
Amsterdam early in October. The plan 
of the French Government is that there 
shall be a general discussion of the ex- 
isting laws, with a view to suggesting 
methods of strengthening them from the 
international point of view. It is hoped 
that some uniform, drastic, and effective 
method of dealing with the agents may 
be devised, and as the German Emperor 
has taken a great personal interest in 
the matter, it is thought that in Ger- 
many, at least, some valuable results 
niay follow. That the need for restric- 
tive measures is still great, is apparent 
to any reader of the Continental press. 
An organized exportation of Polish 
women to the Argentine Republic has 
lately been uncovered, and one or two 
of the criminals have been caught. In 
Hungary and Bohemia, too, the horri- 
ble traffic has been steadily carried on, 
while the luring of English girls of good 
family into Holland, Belgium, and 
France goes on as steadily as it did 
when Mr. W. T. Stead made his extra- 
ordinary revelations in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, years ago. 





For many years the selection of new 
plays for the Théatre Francais was in- 
trusted, mainly, to a reading committee 
composed of sociétaires. Of late, and 
especially since the retirement of M. 
Got (now dead), there has been increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which this committee has exercised its 
prerogatives. Complaints have been fre- 
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quent among authors that the members 
of it were actuated chiefly by a desire 
for personal aggrandizement, and that 
a play had no chance of being accepted 
if it was not rich in opportunities for 
all the principal performers. In many 
cases pieces were so cut and mangled, to 
suit the leading players, as to be bare 
ly recognizable by their original crea 
tors. Only recently, a play that had 
been in the hands of the committee for 
years, and had been rewritten and re 
modelled to a considerable extent, to 
meet the requirements of this one and 
that, failed so ignominiously upon its 
production—chiefly on account of the 
absurdity of some of the emendations— 
that the reputed author declined to be 
held responsible for it. This result was 
nothing more than might reasonably 
have been expected from the delibera 
tions of actors, each of whom was in 
tent upon his own individual interest. 
The wonder is that the system should 
have avoided an open breakdown as long 
as it did. 


Perceiving the folly and scanda! 

it, M. Leygues, Minister of Instruc- 
tion, recently decreed that hereafter 
M. Claretie, the intellectual head of 
the theatre, a keen critic, an ele- 
gant writer and accomplished scholar, 
should have the sole power of choosing 
plays for performance, thereby putting 
an end to the jealousies and intrigues 
which had distracted the committee, and 
fixing the responsibility upon a single 
person, who could be replaced at plea- 
sure if he should prove incapable. In- 
siantly the actors were in revolt over 
this alleged invasion of their rights 
and reflection upon their acumen and 
integrity. The thought that they had 
been relieved from an irksome and dif- 
ficult duty, for which they were not 
fitted and which ought not to have been 
imposed upon them, never occurred to 
them. They could see nothing but the 
affront to their dignity, and think of 
nothing but the way to avenge it. Their 
final resolve is worthy of sulky children. 
Hitherto it has been the custom to ap- 
point certain members of the company, 
in rotation, to superintend the staging 
of new plays. Now the actors refuse 
their assistance. They say that. if M. 
Claretie is to choose the plays without 
help, he may have the privilege of stag- 
ing them also. And so matters are tem- 
porarily at a deadlock. If M. Leygues 
stands firm, however, the conflict can 
have but one termination. The players 
certainly will be beaten, as they deserve 
to be. Already there is a proposal that 
soci¢taires shall be retired compulsorily 
at the end of twenty years’ service, and 
more stringent measures of reorganiza- 
tion might be adopted, if necessary. 
There is no reason to fear that an in- 
fusion of new acting blood would do 
any permanent harm to the constitution 
of the Francais. 
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FACILITATING TRADE. 

How strong, and often malign, may 
be the prejudice connected with old bat- 
tle-cries, was shown again at the open- 
ing of the Reciprocity Convention in 
Washington on November 19. To some 
delegates, free trade was evidently a 
dragon hidden somewhere in the hall, 
and ready to rush upon them if they 
were unwary. So they got up to crush 
every argument in favor of reciprocity 
with the ready charge that it was only 
free trade in disguise. On the other 
hand, manufacturers like Mr. Farquhar, 
who are thinking earnestly of the for- 
eign market and how best to get to it, 
could regard their opponents only as the 
embodiment of a bigoted protectionism, 
“sorging itself on the spoils of the 
weak.” So the Convention seemed at 
once to be in for a renewal of ancient 
battles and old recriminations. 

The lame and impotent resolutions 
adopted the next day mark the culmina- 
tion and failure of the movement to in- 
duce the Republican party to do some- 
thing this session for American trade. 
The resolutions themselves ought to be 
set as an example of bad logic to chil- 
dren in the public schools. It would cer- 
tainly be a poor student who could not 
pass with honor an examination requir- 
ing him to point out (1) how the tail 
of the resolutions eats up the head; (2) 
how the wrong conclusion is drawn from 
correct premises; and (3) how what is 
openly asserted in one resolution is co- 
vertly denied in its neighbor. The pro- 
cess appears to have been to allow the 
man who wanted foreign trade to write 
one clause, and the man who hated for- 
eign trade to introduce the amendments 
which nullified it. Thus, the Convention 
highly resolved that it was in favor of 
“opening up by reciprocity,” and by 
“special modifications of the tariff, op- 
portunities for increased foreign trade,” 
but “only where it can be done without 
mjury to any of our home interests of 
manufacturing, commerce, or farming.” 
There it is! You may do it, only on 
condition that you don’t do it! 

We take it for granted that this 
sounds the death-knell of all the reci- 
procity treaties. Mr. McKinley nego- 
tiated them and believed in them; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay will 
urge their ratification; great manufac- 
turers and exporters will press their ac- 
ceptance by the Senate, but that body has 
the grave ready into which they are to 
be tumbled without even the rites of 
Christian burial. And the reason is 
clear. The Republican party is afraid of 
the discussion. It shrinks from reveal- 
ing its internal differences of opinion 
on this subject. Moreover, it knows that 
the clutch of selfish interests is upon 
its throat. It is of the nature of pro- 
tection to make its greed biind and an- 
gry, and protection is now renewing its 
old threats to the Republican party if 
any attempt is made to’ diminish its 








pound of flesh, nominated in the tariff, 
by the twentieth part of one poor 
scruple. In view of all this, the Repub- 
lican party has had the cowardice of its 
lack of convictions, and its leaders have 
practically said, “What, invite a party 
split when we are comfortably in the 
enjoyment of all the offices? No such 
folly!” 

The real folly, however, lies in the de- 
termination to do nothing. This is tan- 
tamount to serving notice on the coun- 
try that the power which it has given 
the Republican party is not to be used 
except in a timid, hand-to-mouth fashion. 
It is not to be employed to fortify the 
country against the coming of an evil 
day. But the evil day in trade and ag- 
riculture will surely come. Its arrival 
cannot, in fact, be much longer delayed, 
unless the fat years are to be multiplied 
by special miracle in our behalf. Let the 
chill fall upon our industry which the 
law of averages makes us certain will 
fall ere long; let scanty crops coincide 
with low prices for them, as may easily 
be the case next year or the year after; 
and then let it appear that we are cut 
off from our foreign market by the neg- 
lect of the Republican party to follow 
the advice and urging of President Mc- 
Kinley—and what will be the result? 
Who will look foolish then? The econom- 
ic effects will be disastrous, but the po- 
litical effects may be simply appalling. 

There are two kinds or statesmanship 
—the far-sighted, and the bat-blind. Par- 
ty leaders may seek power for two ends 
—either to lie at ease in the patronage 
pen, with their snouts near the trough, 
or to put office and party control to large 
and creative use in inaugurating wise 
and far-reaching national policies. To 
the latter course the Republican party 
was invited by its unexampled opportu- 
nity, as by the utter demoralization of 
the Opposition, and was urged to it by 
the enlightened and progressive minds 
within its own ranks. It appears to have 
decided, for the present, upon the “great 
refusal.” It will do nothing but enjoy 
the goods which it thinks it has laid 
up for many years. Its chosen watch- 
word is that of the lotus-eaters—“Let us 
alone.” But the history of the rise and 
fall of parties has been written in vain 
if this somnolent statesmanship is 
not destined ere long to a rude awak- 
ening. If there were no Opposition 
party, it would be necessary to invent 
one, in order to enact at Washington a 
trade policy corresponding to the needs 
of the time and the demands of the 
country. 

The Governor-elect of Iowa, Mr. Cum- 
mins, gave fitting expression, at the 


New York Chamber of Commerce din- 
rer last week, to the sense of bound- 
less pride in our national resources and 
opportunity which pervades the Central 
West. Out there they are fully ready 
for a “fair field and no favors” in the 
world’s competition, 


They know that 





they can feed the world and make ma- 
chinery for the world, and they look 
with growing impatience upon that cow- 
ering timidity of many interests in the 
East which dreads and hampers foreign 
trade. We are prepared to go out for 
the conquest of the world, yet we fall 
a-wrangling whether we shall reduce 
cur duty on pinchbeck jewelry by 5 per 
cent.! We are building bridges in Afri- 
ca and India, invading England, fright- 
ening Austria, and disturbing Germany 
with our expanding aud victorious trade, 
yet we squabble over a few pairs of 
stockings! Well, it is all very petty and 
ridiculous, but we pin our faith to nat- 
ural forces which are sure to triumph 
io the end, despite the puny men who 
get in their way. And we confidently 
expect that rejoicing America, going 
forth like a strong man to run the race 
of industrial competition, will not much 
longer submit to the weights and clogs 
fastened upon its limbs by short-sight- 
eq or selfish men. 





A SHIPPING TRUST. 


The gentlemen connected with the 
formation of Trusts do not habitually 
take the publicinto their confidence un- 
til their plans have been carried out. 
Tt was therefore not to be expected that 
any announcement would be made as to 
the persistent rumors that the control 
of the White Star Line has been acquir- 
eq by Americans. Whatever technical 
denials of particular statements may be 
made about the existence of a gigantic 
Shipping Trust, however, a report from 
trustworthy sources is current in ship- 
ping circles which throws more light’ on 
the actual situation than any number of 
denials of carefully selected rumors. 

It appears that, in order to carry out 
an agreement with the Canadian Grand 
Trunk Railway, a service of two steam- 
ers a week is to be maintained between 
Portland, Me., and Liverpool. This ser- 
vice, it is alleged, is to be made up from 
the fleets of the Leyland Line, the At- 
lantic Transport Line, the Dominion 
Line, and the White Star Line. In other 
words, here are four companies which 
do not openly admit that they are part 
of any shipping combination, but which 
are actually combining their fleets in 
order to form a connecting line between 
the Grand Trunk Railway and Liverpool, 
and to make a line of sufficient impor- 
tance to require two steamers a week. 
The fact that the Leyland Line takes 
part in this service indicates that it is 
in the syndicate, and the same may, per- 
haps, be said of the White Star Line and 
of the Atlantic Transport Line. But 
whoever is or is not in the syndicate, 
the important fact is that an interna- 
tional combination exists, including at 
least four hitherto independent lines. 
And this is the same Atlantic Transport 
Line whose President sent to the Com- 
missioner of Navigation a recently pub- 
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lished letter arguing for an American 
subsidy. zi 

It is interesting to note the relation 
between this combined line and the plan 
for a subsidy which was pressed so ur- 
gently in the last Congress, and which 
is to be brought up again in Washington 
within a few weeks. Here is a line 
of ships, all foreign-built, ostensibly en- 
gaged in our foreign commerce from the 
port of Portland, but really a part of 
a line of transportation from British 
America and Canada to England—that 
is, foreign ships engaged in foreign busi- 
ness. Yet the single device of putting 
the title to these ships in a company, and 
the putting of the nominal title to 51 per 
cent. of the stock of that company in the 
names of United States citizens, would 
require our Government to pay a heavy 
subsidy to every ship for every voyage 
under the plan of subsidy proposed. This 
Portland Line has an unmistakable con- 
nection with the plans of the subsidy 
seekers—just as unmistakable as the 
plan of a certain large ship-building 
Trust which was put before investors, a 
year ago, when the Subsidy Bill was be- 
ing pushed in Washington, but which 
was withdrawn when the bill was 
dropped in the Senate. The combining 
of the fleets of foreign companies in the 
Portland Line also shows Yhat the for- 
eign steamship companies, which were 
said to be fighting an American subsidy, 
have merely been preparing to share in 
such a bonus as the American people 
shall find it in their hearts to donate. 

The contrast between the plans of this 
great shipping combination—which is 
inspired and controlled by Americans, if 
not wholly composed of Americans—and 
the pitiful cry of the same Americans 
for Government aid would justify most 
satirical comment. But there is a side 
of the subject too grave to be treated 
lightly. Great business combinations 
are with us, for better or worse. They 
exist in defiance of the policy of the 
law, andin many casesin defiance of its 
letter. They avoid legal attack by mak- 
ing their most important arrangements 
through secret contracts on which no le- 
gal authority can lay its hand; but when 
their combinations have been effected, 
they can dictate terms to their competi- 
tors, and often to the public. Foreign 
commerce is a most inviting field for 
such combinations. If the great ship- 
building companies and the great ship- 
ping lines have not been drawn into a 
combination, or are not now drawing 
into a combination, they are throwing 
away opportunities which are being 
seized upon in every other field of busi- 
ness. But facts which leak out indicate 
that there has been no such neglect of 
opportunities, and that one of the chief 
reasons for secrecy is the plan that has 
been brewing to induce the United 
, States Government to make an annual 
contribution to the profits of such com- 
binations. To accomplish this, the com- 











ponent American companies must con- 
tinue to act in the réle of infant indus- 
tries until the Subsidy Bill has passed. 
Now, business combinations existing in 
accordance with law, or by avoidance of 
it, are one thing, and combinations made 
profitable by Government assistance are 
a very different and more serious thing. 

We cannot say, however, that we are 
surprised that combination should take 
the latter form. So many resolutions 
have been passed by political conven- 
tions, and so many speeches have been 
made by statesmen, in favor of some 
kind of subsidy, that capitalists who are 
alive to their opportunities could not 
fail to see the double advantages offered 
by a Shipping Trust. In our view, they 
are much less to blame for the subsidy 
scheme than the politicians who tell 
them that there is a large surplus in the 
Treasury to be applied to some vague 
public purpose, through the pockets of 
private individuals. 

The piling up of a surplus in the Trea- 
sury is perhaps the greatest menace to 
American institutions to-day. It offers 
a temptation to all the greedy and un- 
scrupulous characters in the nation to 
bring forward plans for disbursing it 
through channels which they control. 
River-and-harbor and slack-water nav- 
igation schemes are multiplying beyond 
precedent. Battle-ships and big guns are 
looming up in astounding number and 
size. We shall presently have proposals 
for new pensions and additions to old 
ones. The amount in the Treasury can 
never be so large that there will not be 
found sufficient outlets for it. All the 
schemers will marshal themselves be- 
hind the Ship-Subsidy Bill, and will 
claim that their plans for disposing of 
the surplus are just as good and just as 
much entitled to consideration as those 
advanced by Senators Frye and Hanna; 
and in this they will be quite justified. 








POLITICS IN STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


At the Charities Conference last week 
Mr. George F. Canfield, President of the 
State Charities Aid Association, read a 
paper on the influence of politics on 
State and city institutions. The con- 
clusions which he reached are founded 
upon reports received in answer to in- 
quiries sent throughout the State asking 
information on this particular point. It 
is gratifying to learn, from the an- 
swers received, that the charitable in- 
stitutions supported in whole or in part 
by the proceeds of taxation are, for the 
raost part, “free from the influence of 
bad politics.” By bad politics is meant 
the kind which seeks places in these 
institutions for the sake of getting po- 
sitions for “henchmen” or making profits 
by supplying goods to the institutions. 
The other kind of politics, which finds 
its way into the boards of managers, 
and is considered by most people not 
very censurable, consists in the general 
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practice of filling all vacancies as they 
occur in the boards with persons be 
longing to the party in power, instead of 
reappointing, regardless of their politi- 
cal affiliations, those whose terms have 
expired. This kind of partisanship does 
not necessarily lower the standard of 
management of the institutions, but 
neither does it tend to elevate it. If 
nothing worse, it tends to lessen the in- 
terest of one-half of the community in 
the management; and this is a manifest 
harm to the State. 

The effects of partisanship in the ad- 
ministration of public charities have 
been exhibited within recent years in a 
striking manner in the State of Indiana. 
The political majority in Indiana has 
oscillated from the Republicans to the 
Democrats and vice versa ever since the 
civil war. Party spirit has been intense, 
sometimes to the point of riotous beha- 
vior, and as a consequence every scrap 
of political patronage has been utilized 
for all it was worth, and even much 
more than it was worth. With every 
change of the political control, there 
was a change of the officers, attendants, 
and laborers of the institutions—not all 
at once, because the institutions could 
not be carried on without a certain num- 
ber of experienced hands, but gradually 
and surely. Of course, the new appoin- 
tees were selected not for their fit- 
ness, not for their knowledge of the 
needs of the patients in the hospitals 
and asylums, but for their party service 
and their “pull.” The result was a 
degradation of the service so infamous 
and a series of scandals so glaring and 
outrageous and continuous that both 
parties agreed to uproot and cast it out 
for ever. From time to time we have 
commented on this reform in Indiana, 
which put the administration of public 
charities on a non-partisan basis, and 
made the avenue to appointment, in all 
subordinate places, dependent upon com- 
petitive examination. 

Although the present Governor of In- 
» diana has shown some signs of back- 
sliding, it is perhaps safe to say that 
its charitable institutions are now as 
free from partisan influence and contam- 
ination as those of any State in the 
Union. Those of New York, according to 
Mr. Canfield, are in very encouraging 
shape, but they are not beyond the reach 
of amendment. One of the local reports 
says that the superintendent of the alms- 
house is an inefficient saloonkeeper, and 
that his aim is to keep as many rela- 
tives and friends employed there as pos- 
sible. Another says: 


“No superintendent is elected for more 
than two terms. Partisan influence con- 
tro!s and out-door relief is also affected. 
Numerous instances have come to our 
knowledge in which voters undeserving of 
relief have made upon overseers of the 
poor demands upon the ground of past po- 
litical support and of threatened opposi- 
tion in the future in case their demands 
are not complied with. In purchasing sup- 
plies, they are compelled by political con- 
siderations to distribute their orders to 
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storekeepers who charge full retail prices 
and often supply inferior articles, when 
good supplies can be purchased in bulk of 
wholesale dealers at a large saving to the 
county. Most of the county superinten- 
dents of both parties have been in the habit 
in a greater or less degree of using the 
almshouse as headquarters for their po- 
litical followers, where expensive dinners 
and entertainments were furnished at pub- 
lic expense.” 


In another place the practice existed, 
on the part of the superintendent, of dis- 
tributing favors in the purchase of sup- 
plies in return for votes. This practice 
had become established, and was ac- 
quiesced in as “a regular thing,” but it 
happened that “a Christian gentleman 
was elected who served without fear or 
favor, purchasing goods where he could 
purchase them cheapest.” The conse- 
quence was that at the next election he 
“got left.” The politicians had no fur- 
ther use for him. 

In short, the finding of the investiga- 
tion is that the administration of pub- 
lic charities in New York is for the most 
part good, being free from partisan in- 
fluence, but that badness exists in spots, 
and that here it is due to the sluggish- 
ness of local public opinion. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that in the places where the 
superintendents and overseers of the 
poor are inefficient and dishonest, “it is 
more frequently the public and the tax- 
payers than the inmates who suffer.” 
Reduced to percentages, it is found that 
the bad effects of politics in the institu- 
tions, so far as the welfare of the in- 
mates is concerned, is represented by 
15 to 20 in the 100, and so far as extrava- 
gance and wastefulness of the public 
funds are concerned, by a percentage 
of 35. 

The conditions existing in the city of 
New York are susceptible of much im- 
provement, yet Mr. Canfield awards high 
commendation to Mr. Keller, the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Charities. Al- 
though a Tammany man and a pretty 
stiff partisan, he has given us the best 
administration of that department the 
city has ever had. But there still re- 


mains much to be done in the way of 


eliminating the baleful influences of 
politics. No radical changes are recom- 
mended in the methods of managing the 
State institutions, their condition being 
on the whole satisfactory. It is suggest- 
ed, however, that the boards of man- 
agers should consist of not less than 
seven members each, and that the term 
of office of not more than one member 
should expire in any one year; since, 
with a slowly changing body, no State 
administration can appoint a majority 
of the members, and thus there will be 
less political pressure for places under 
them. The civil-service rules should be 
extended to the county institutions, and 
means for enforcing them in _ those 
places should be devised. Finally, we 
need a steady and enlightened public 
opinion, for the creation and sustenance 
of which we have excellent organs in the 
State Board of Charities, the State 
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Charities Aid Association, the charity 
organization societies existing through- 
out the State, and in various publica- 
tions devoted to the interests of charity. 
Altogether the outlook is cheering to 
those who give their time to charitable 
work without pay, and who find their 
reward in the happiness of the needy 
and the afflicted. 


TOURNEBUT. 


PARIS, November 8, 1901. 


‘Tournebut’ is a natural sequel to the 
‘Marquis de la Rouérie.’ It is another chap- 
ter in the insurrection of Brittany against 
the Revolution, as painful, as interesting as 
the first. It is, so to speak, the dying 
flame of the revolt, as it extends from 1804 
to 1809 in the time of the Empire. Here 
again M. Lenotre has found many inedited 
documents; he has, besides, had the good 
fortune to procure for his work, which has 
not a prepossessing title, a preface by the 
popular Victorien Sardou. 

Many people have, I suppose, been sur- 
prised by this title: ‘‘Tournebut.’’” What 
is Tournebut? Explanation is at once in 
order, as the name hitherto has had no 
historical associations. There was, in the 
Department of Eure, on the left bank of the 
Seine, not far from Gaillon, an old castle, 
called the Chateau de Tournebut. Though 
its high facade could be seen from the 
river, Tournebut was really not on the line 
of transit, either by water or by land, from 
Rouen to Paris; it was surrounded by 
woods and between the river and the 
high road, and therefore very isolated. In 
the first years of the seventeenth century 
it belonged to the family of the Maréchal 
de Marillac, and tradition will have it that, 
in the course of the struggle between Ma- 
rillac and Richelieu, false money was fab- 
ricated in the castle. Marillac was execut- 
eG in Paris in 16382. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Tournebut was the perfect type of the 
old castles, where there was hardly any 
trace of luxury or wealth, with immense 
rooms and very little comfort, enormous 
walls, hiding-places, high roofs covered 
with tiles. It was inhabited in 1804 by the 
Marchioness of Combray, the daughter of 
a president of a court of law in Normandy. 
She was a widow, had two sons and two 
daughters; she possessed, besides Tourne- 
but, large domains in the neighborhood of 
Falaise. She was a very imperious and 
courageous person, and determined, even 
fanatical, royalist. Her authority over her 
dependents, farmers, servants, was bound- 
less. All the attempts of the royalists of 
the western part of France against the 
Revolution had ended in signal failure; 
some of them had submitted; but there re- 
mained still in 1804 a number of malcon- 
tents. The civil war had dwindled to the 
proportions of mere brigandage. There 
were still, however, constant communica- 
tions with the émigrés and the princes in 
England; but the chief exploits of the last 
leaders of the Chouannerie consisted in 
holding up and plundering, on the high 
road, the diligences which carried the bags 
of gold and silver of the collectors of 
taxes. 

M. Lenotre’s new volume begins with the 
dramatic episode of the conspiracy of the 





famous Georges Cadoudal, the man of whom 
Napoleon was most afraid, and who had re- 
solved to take his life. All the details of 
Cadoudal’s arrest in Paris, of his terrible de- 
ferce against the detectives who arrested 
him, of his trial, and of his execution are 
well known and belong to history. Cadou- 
dal had organized a plan of communication 
with the émigrés in England, through Nor- 
mandy, by means of a series of hiding- 
places between Paris and the Channel 
Coast. After his death, the man whom 
the Chouans of Normandy considered as his 
successor, and whom in their communica- 
tions they called the “‘great Alexander,’’ was 
the Viscount Robert d’Aché; he was hiding 
in Paris at the same time as Georges Ca- 
doudal. He had, like him, been denounced 
by a traitor named Querelle, but he suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Paris, travelling 
in disguise and changing his clothes several 
times, and finally took refuge at the house 
of his old friend, Madame de Combray, at 
Tournebut. He remained there fourteen 
months, under the name of Desloriéres, with- 
out attracting the attention of Foucné’s vig- 
jlant police. In his retreat, however, he 
never ceased to conspire against the Gov- 
ernment, and tried to remain in communica- 
tion with the royalists in England, exasper- 
ated by the death of the Duke d’Enghien, of 
Georges Cadoudal, and of Pichegru. Ma- 
dame de Combray led apparently the most 
quiet life. She played at cards or at tric- 
trac all day long, with friends or visitors, 
generally with her notary. Nobody could 
have suspected that her house had become 
a nest of ccnspirators. She was living with 
two daughters. Her two sons had emigrated; 
cne of them was serving in the army of the 
Frinces, the other living in England. 


In the year 1795, a certain M. Acquet, 
Chevalier de Férolles, had come to Madame 
de Combray with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from a refractory priest (such was 
the name given to the priests who did not 
accept the civic constitution of the clergy). 
He gave himself out as “Agent General of 
his Majesty,’ cited Charrette, Frotté, Pui- 
saye, as his intimate friends. He was 
really a mere adventurer, and he colored 
with a royalist tincture his exploits, which 
consisted chiefly in robbing the tax-gath- 
erers on the high road. He was very well 
received by Madame de Combray, and se- 
duced one of her daughters so as to make 
a marriage inevitable. He was the worst 
of husbands; his wife left him, and insti- 
tuted proceedings for a legal separation. 
Acquet became the bitterest enemy of all 
the Combray family, and his active hatred 
found in time the most complete satisfac- 
tion. He knew very well that Madame de 
Combray was hiding royalists in her 
chateau. He became the voluntary spy of 
Fouché, and followed eagerly all the move- 
ments of Madame de Combray and her 
friends. 


Madame Acquet became, after her separa- 
tion from her husband, the mistress of a 
certain Le Chevalier, an ardent royalist, a 
sort of “héros de roman,” and she took part 
in all his enterprises, and dressed some- 
times in man’s clothes. Le Chevalier seems 
to have been the chief organizer of an ex- 
pedition which resulted in a highway rob- 
bery in the wood of Quesnoy, five leagues 
from Caen, not far from the castle of Don- 
nay, where Madame Acquet was living at 
the time. The sum of 60,000 francs fell into 
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the hands of Le Chevalier and seven men, 
his accomplices. For a long time all the 
researches of the police were vain; but the 
arrest of Le Chevalier in Paris, where he 
audaciously paraded as an agent of the 
Princes, finally put Fouché’s agents on the 
right track. A detachment of gendarmes 
was sent to Tournebut. Madame de Com- 
bray was arrested with her son and sent 
to the Conciergerie at Rouen. The police 
hoped to find D’Aché at Tournebut, but 
this extraordinary man discovered some se- 
cret refuge. For two days Madame de Com- 
bray was cross-examined by the Prefect. 
She avowed that she knew D’Aché, but de- 
nied knowing where he was. Tournebut was 
searched in every part, and it was ascer- 
tained that this venerable castle was in 
fact full of hiding-places and capable of re- 
ceiving an army of conspirators. D’Aché, 
however, could not be found. 


Madame Acquet had disappeared. She 
was, however, after many incidents, arrest- 
ed and sent also to the Conciergerie at 
Rouen. She had been denounced by one of 
her accomplices. Once in prison, she made 
a complete confession. She told all she 
knew of D’Aché’s plans, of his journeys to 
England, of the organization of the plot. 
She formally accused D’Aché of having 
been the cause of all her misfortunes, of 
having advised and planned the robbery of 
the public funds in the attacks on the dili- 
gences. She accused her mother, Madame 
de Combray, of having transported some of 
the funds to Caen. She was prepared to die 
on the scaffold, and had already cut her 
hair. She tried to hang herself, but was 
prevented in time. 


It was decided that the theft at Quesnoy 
should be tried before a special court at 
Rouen. In 1807 there were as many as 
thirty-eight people, men and women, in 
prison during the preparation of the case. 
But D’Aché, the successor of Georges Ca- 
doudal, was still at large. A letter was 
sent to Madame de Combray, announcing to 
her the downfall of Napoleon and the ar- 
rival of the King, ending with these words: 
“Write at once to M. D’Aché a letter which 
he may give to his Majesty. I will see that 
it is put in his hands.”” Madame de Combray 
fell into the trap and wrote in answer that 
D’Aché was generally in the neighborhood 
of Bayeux. But D’Aché was not to be found 
on such vague information. He was still 
at liberty ten months after the robbery at 
Quesnoy. All hisaccomplices were in prison. 
He himself led the life of a fugitive, lived 
chiefly in the woods, found everywhere 
friends willing to conceal him for days, 
chiefly royalist ladies, till he became the 
victim of a certain Madame de Vaubadon, 
who, according to public opinion, was his 
mistress. D’Aché was killed by four 
gendarmes, after a great struggle, under 
circumstances which have remained mys- 
terious to this day. Madame de Vaubadon 
was obliged to leave Caen, as she was pop- 
ularly considered an accomplice of the 
gendarmes, if not their leader. 


Of all the other “dramatis personm” of 
this truly horrible drama, the only inter- 
esting one is Madame de Combray, who 
never had any part in the highway rob- 
beries, and who was led away solely by her 
admiration for D’Aché and by her royalist 
fanaticism. Her daughter, Madame Acquet, 
died on the scaffold. Her family and her 
friends made incessant efforts to obtain 
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pardon for herself, but she remained in 
prison till the return of the Bourbons in 
1814. She went back to Tournebut and found 
it in a very dilapidated state. She never 
left her old castle till she died in 1823. 
She was eighty-one years old. 


Correspondence. 





MR. CHARLES F. ADAMS'S ADVICE TO 
THE BOERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It seems unlikely that men who are 
fighting for national existence and who have 
been made more desperate by the burning 
of their homes and the deaths of their wives 
and children in prison camps, will lay down 
their arms in deference to any historical ex- 
ample, however apposite. But is the his- 
torical example adduced by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams really apposite? Had the 
Confederates anything like such a field for 
guerrilla warfare as the Boers have? Were 
the Southern whites in general sustained by 
anything like the patriotic and religious 
spirit of the Boer? There is a third and a 
still more important point of difference. 
The demeanor of the Federal Government, 
its generals, and the Northern people gener- 
aily towards the vanquished Confederates 
was generous and magnanimous. They 4id 
not insolently insist on abject and humiliat- 
ing submission. Nor did the Federal press 
and platform pcur a torrent of bloodthirsty 
insult and menace on the fallen. There was 
no hanging for ‘‘disloyalty’’ or driving of 
friends and kinsmen to attend the execu- 
tions. Nor was Ben Butler sent to govern 
the conquered South with arbitrary power, 
though he could not have been more hateful 
to the Southerner than Milner is to the 
Boers. 

Milner avows that, as Governor of the 
Cape Town Colony, he sided with the Brit- 
ish ‘‘Loyalists,”” as they call themselves, 
against the Dutch. Has he, then, a moral 
right to hang Dutch sympathizers with the 
Boers as traitors? EQuITY. 

November 25. 


THE SOUTHERN SYMPATHIZERS WITH 
TAMMANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: While the good people of New York 
city are feeling jubilant over the result of 
the late election, that part of the Southern 
forces which gave its moral support to the 
Tammany candidate, and which urged “the 
Southern colony” in your city to vote the 
ticket that would perpetuate in power the 
present corrupt administration, are now, 
with some of the Southérn politicians, 
mourning over the overthrow of their an- 
cient ally. Thus, according to the Savannah 
Morning News, the State Treasurer of Georgia 
considers the result of the New York elec- 
tion as a national calamity; the Governor 
of Georgia, according to the same paper, ex- 
presses similar views, and gives it as his 
opinion that the worst Democrat is better 
than the best Republican. Such views are 
probably in harmony with the spirit that 
caused, at the late election in Alabama, the 
disfranchisement of 95 per cent. of its color- 
ed voters, on the assumption that a vote in 
the hands of the most ignorant and debased 
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white Democrat is safer to the politician 
than one in the hands, for example, of a 
Tuskegee graduate. A SOJOURNER. 


SavVaNNan, Ga., November YO. 100! 


MALAHACK AND BALLYHACK 


To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: In one city of New England, and 
more than half a century ago, the phrase 
“Go to Ballyhack” (or “to Balahack"’) was 
in use among the young, as a general re- 
joinder. If memory does not mislead me, 
the expression “Don't Balahack it now,” 
seems familiar, too. 

Mallyhack, I never heard, but the discus- 
sion in the Nation reminded me of the old 
use, and I have waited, hoping some one 
else might recall what may be the older 
form. Balahack suggests an origin on this 
side, possibly. OLD ENGLAND. 


WoKINGHAM, ENG., November 12, 1v0l 


Notes. 


Mr. T. W. Higginson’s speech at Winches- 
ter, England, as Harvard's representative, 
has prompted Mr. A. R. Waller to translate 
for Christmas publication, through H. Wil- 
ford Bell, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand. London, Mme. Th. Bentzon’s paper 
on Mr. Higginson, ‘“‘Un Américain Représen- 
tatif,"” which appeared originally in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, and afterwards in her 
“Questions Américaines."”” A small volume 
will be the result. 

Messrs. Scribner have nearly ready ‘The 
Great Persian War and its Preliminaries: 
A Study of the Evidence, Literary and 
Topographical,’ by G. B. Grundy, M.A., 
Lecturer at Brasenose College. 

Fresh announcements from John Lane 
are ‘Jane Austen: Her Homes and her 
Friends,’ by Constance Hill, with illustra- 
tions by Ellen Hill; ‘A Field of Clover,’ 
fairy tales by Laurence Housman; ‘Later 
Poems,’ by Mrs. Alice Meynell; and Ba- 
con’s essay, ‘Of Gardens.’ 

The Elston Press, Pelham Road, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., has lately suffered loss by fire 
of the entire impression of a folio edition 
of ‘Piers Plowman.’ The handpresses and 
type, however, having been saved, the work 
has been begun anew and completed in a 
limited edition of 200 copies. It is to be 
followed, before the holidays, by ‘The Tale 
of Gamelyn’ (fourteenth century), in as 
many copies, and the Sonnets of Shakspere 
reprinted in the original spelling from the 
first edition of 1609. 

Forthcoming in Small, Maynard & Co.'s 
pocket “Beacon Biographies’’ are ‘Hamil- 
ton,’ by Prof. James Schouler; ‘Longfellow,’ 
by Prof. George R. Carpenter; ‘Edwin 
Booth,’ by Charles Townsend Copeland; and 
‘S. F. B. Morse,’ by Prof. John Trowbridge. 

It never rains but it pours, and so al- 
ready we have the season's second edition 
of Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakspere’ (London 
and New York: Raphael Tuck & Sons). 
But it has a distinction quite its own, be- 
ing in two large octavo volumes elaborate- 
ly illustrated, and supplied by Dr. Furnivall 
not only with a general historic-bibliogra- 
phical introduction, and special introduc- 
tions for each Tale, but with supplementary 
“sketches” for “Love's Labor's Lost” and 
“The Merry Wives,” as well as for four of 
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the five tragedies not told by Charles Lamb. 
These sketches make no pretence to com- 
pare in literary form with the Tales, and 
are, in fact, hardly calculated for the 
young at all, except so far as they have in 
mind “the young person” and eliminate 
what is objectionable. Perhaps this com- 
bination of talents may end in a reclassi- 
fication of the Tales out of “Juvenilia.” 
There are two frontispieces—the Droeshout 
Shakspere and a photogravure of Dr. Fur- 
nivall; a portrait group of Charles and 
Mary Lamb; and numerous illustrations by 
Harold Copping, full-plate and in the text, 
above the average in quality, and the best 
very good indeed. The typography is bold 
and clear. 

There is a Lilliputian army of good books 
which can with difficulty be more than 
enumerated, such as the delectable series 
in embossed buff leatherette issued by the 
Century Co., now augmented by the 
‘Odes of Horace: Translations from the 
Latin by Various Authors, Selected and 
Edited by Benjamin E. Smith,’ sometimes in 
duplicate or triplicate, as when Milton 
and Goldwin Smith compete over the Ode 
to Pyrrha; and by ‘Lincoln: Passages from 
his Speeches and Letters, with an Intro- 
duction by Richard Watson Gilder’ and a 
portrait. Then there is Mr. John Lane’s 
purple and gold ‘‘Lover’s Library,’’ with its 
‘Love Poems of Robert Burns’ and ‘Love 
Poems of Mrs. Browning,’ including the 
Sonnets frem the Portuguese. On a larger 
seale, by the way, though still handy, is 
the same publisher’s reprint of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ with a rather 
chilling introduction by A. Mary F. Robin- 
son (Mme. Duclaux), and a view of Casa 
Guidi. Mr. Lane further extends his ‘‘Flow- 
ers of Parnassus’”’ with Pope’s ‘Rape of 
the Lock,’ with Aubrey Beardsley’s gro- 
tesque illustrations; and Tennyson's 
‘Dream of Fair Women,’ with illustrations 
by Percy Bulcock. Finally, he concludes 
his tiny edition of George Borrow with ‘The 
Zincali,’)/ an account of the Gypsies of 
Spain. Here the compression trenches de- 
cidedly upon the readability of the text. 
Scarcely up to the standard of the gener- 
ality of the foregoing, yet still presenta- 
bie, are Gray’s ‘Elegy [and Other Poems]’ 
and Matthew Arnold’s ‘Sweetness and 
Light’ proceeding from H. M. Caldwell & 
Co. (‘‘Remarque Edition’’), along with ‘Se- 
lections from Fénelon’ and ‘Wit and Wis- 
dom of Sidney Smith,’ this last in a very 
attractive limp chamois binding. 

In 16mo form is the new Oxford India 
Paper Dickens, begun with ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ with Phiz’s illustrations (H. 
Frowde); but the compact volume really 
embraces also ‘A Child's History of Eng- 
land,’ It is hardly to be believed that near- 
ly 3560 pages are so compactly bestowed. 
The seventeen volumes contemplated in all 
will thus exact but a little more than a 
foot of space upon the shelf. 

Fleming H. Revell Company have thought 
Mrs. Sangster’s ‘Winsome Womanhood,’ of 
which we spoke last year, worthy of a 
dress in keeping with gift-books, and have 
accordingly reproduced it somewhat sump- 
tuously, with pale tinted borders, and im- 
pressionistic portrait studies from life by 
William Buckingham Dyer. 

Mr. Howells has sat in judgment on his 
‘Italian Journeys’ for a new edition with 
Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illustrations (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). He has pruned it of 





youthful faults of affectation, and offers it 
as much worthier of credence than before. 
Mr. Pennell’s designs appear to have suf- 
fered at some stage in the reproduction, 
and are only occasionally at his best level. 

Flaubert’s ‘Salammbé,’ translated by J. 
W. Matthews, has been attractively brought 
out by Doubleday, Page & Co., in the nine- 
teenth-century series of French novels ef- 
ited by A. R. Waller in conjunction with 
Arthur Symons. Flaubert’s portrait serves 
as frontispiece. 

An anonymous translation of a once pop- 
ular set of stories by Eugéne Sue is issued, 
under the title of ‘The Seven Cardinal Sins,’ 
by the H. M. Caldwell Company, in five pre- 
sentable volumes. Such an attempt at re- 
vival can hope for little better than a fee- 
ble succés d’estime with the few who still 
remember the vogue of Sue’s greater novels 
some two generations ago. The ambitious 
pretensions of their special pleadings have 
long since been superseded; and the some- 
what vulgar bourgeois epicureanism of the 
present collection is equally out of date in 
tone, if not in spirit. Entertainment they 
may here and there present, as in the story 
of ‘Gluttony,’ with its descriptions of dain- 
ties even more appetizing than the Gar- 
gantuan feasts of ‘L’Ami Fritz.’ The lan- 
guage offers so few difficulties that a more 
perfectly equipped translator would easily 
have avoided the error of mistaking Lurure 
for Luxury; but the present traditore has 
possibly forgotten his catechism. 

Although not a book to be taken with 
great seriousne:s, yet the ‘History of 
American Art,’ by Sadakichi Hartmann 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), is in some re- 
spects a better work than might have been 
expected. There is considerable catholicity 
of judgment shown in it, and there are a 
good many bits of shrewd judgment and of 
acute characterization of individual artists. 
On the other hand, the arrangement is con- 
fused and confusing, the stat@éments some- 
times reckless in the extreme, and there 
are pages of “wild and whirling words,”’ 
not to say of absolute nonsense. Dignity, 
balance, and reserve are certainly not its 
qualities, but it might almost be recom- 
mended, in the absence of anything better, 
if it were not for certain passages with 
regard to the sculptor Saint-Gaudens 
which are not only untrue, but are calcu- 
lated to do the more harm as they are dis- 
guised under the semblance of praise. 

From the same publishers comes ‘Beau- 
tiful Women in Art,’ translated from the 
French of Armand Dayot by H. Twitchell. 
The plates show us many beautiful women, 
many pretty women, a number that are 
neither one thing nor the other, and some 
that are downright plain. Some are great 
works of art that are not portraits, some 
are portraits that are not works of art, 
and some are both at once. There is a run- 
ning commentary of text that need not be 
read with seriousness. The print and pa- 
per are good, the binding gay (not to say 
gaudy), and the whole forms a gift-book 
which to those who like that sort of thing 
will be just what they like. Both these 
books are in two volumes. 

So long as birds build nests will the 
thoughts of young married people in the 
cities turn to the making of country homes. 
This truth has been appreciated by Mr. J. 
P. Mowbray, who, under the title ‘The 
Making of a Country Home’ (Doubleday, 





Page & Co.), draws a pretty picture of 
an adventure of this kind. He declares 
that the story is the record of an ordinary 
man’s successful efforts, and there is no 
doubt concerning the possibility of success 
under the conditions here given. At all 
events, Mr. Mowbray’s story is probable. 
and told so agreeably as to justify his 
hope that it may ‘encourage and stimu- 
late other ordinary men who have the ca- 
pacity to long for a home.”’ 

The arrangement of Mr. H. W. Hunting- 
ton’s ‘The Show Dog’ (Providence, R. L.: 
Remington Printing Co.) is simple and ex- 
cellent, the dogs being described in their 
alphabetical sequence, beginning with the 
Airedale terrier, the biggest and certainly 
not far from the least desirable of its 
kind, and ending with the Yorkshire ter- 
rier. There is a good illustration (and 
often more than one) of every breed of 
dog described. The text begins with the 
origin and uses of each breed, followed by 
the “standard” and “‘scale of points adopt- 
ed by the specialty, club of that particu- 
lar breed,” concluding with the “Com- 
ments,’’ which give the general informa- 
tion of use to the large body of mankind 
that takes no particular interest in “show 
dogs.”’” There is, apparently, no dog that 
is not treated in the work, and the nu- 
merous illustrations, which are all por- 
traits, are very good, indeed. The last 
few pages contain excellent advice for the 
“treatment of the dog, in health and in sick- 
ness’’—brief, sensible, and plain, and ap- 
plicable alike to the highest bred and most 
useless toy terrier and the cur of low 
degree. 

‘A Synopsis of the Mammals of North 
America and the Adjacent Seas,’ by Daniel 
Giraud Elliot (vol. ii. of the Zodélogical 
Series of Publications of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum), an illustrated octavo of 
471 pages, is a work of much interest for 
the mammalogist. Its text is entirely de- 
scriptive and technical; the illustrations 
are mostly of skulls and dentition. The 
volume is intended only for the expert, 
makes no attempt to bring up the synony- 
my, and contains nothing of popular in- 
terest. Absence of keys to the subdivisions 
of the mammalia makes it less available 
for those not well versed in the subject. 
Excepting minor errors, like Didpodomys 
for Dipodomys, Nycticejus for Nycticeius, 
and Stynegeri for Stejnegeri, the book 
makes a very good appearance. 

A stupendous mass of discoveries are 
made yearly in higher mathematics; but. 
for the most part, they may be wholly ne- 
glected, as far as any treatment of prac- 
tical problems is concerned. This does 
not seem to be the case with Hilbert’s new 
substitute for the calculus of variations, 
the application of which to simple problems 
of integral maxima and minima is explain- 
ed in Dr. Charles A. Noble’s Géttingen 
doctoral dissertation, entitled ‘Eine Neue 
Methode in der Variationsrechnung,’ to 
which it seems worth while to draw at- 
tention. 

In the National Geographic Magazine for 
November is a suggestive study of the 
sex, nativity, and color of our people, il- 
lustrated by diagrams. There are numerous 
geographical notes, including two on Alas- 
kan names—Kodiak, as the Geographic 
Board now spells it, and Cape Nome, which 
is simply a draughtsman’s interpretation 
of the marks (‘‘? Name’) put against the 
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cape on the original manuscript chart made 
on the Franklin rescue-ship H. M. frigate 
Herald in 1845-’51. 

The Geographical Journal for November 
contains an account of a journey in Oman 
in southeastern Arabia, which is interest- 
ing as showing the natural capacity of the 
people, especially in their admirable moun- 
tain roads and hanging gardens irrigated 
by artificial underground water-courses. A 
certain strength of character is also indil- 
cated by the fact that a feud exists between 
two tribes which had its origin in a horse 
race in 562 a. p. The name Green Moun- 
tain, which its now barren range bears, 
makes it probable that deforestation in an- 
cient times has desolated the larger part 
of the region. Mr. Archibald Little de- 
scribes a voyage in flood-time through the 
four great gorges of the Upper Yang-tse. 
Its most curious incident was the passing 
over the site of a manufacturing city 
“which is annually submerged each sum- 
mer and again annually reconstructed each 
winter as the water subsides.’””’ He men- 
tions also seeing a Government steamer 
which was carrying munitions of war from 
Shanghai to Chéngtu, and adds—‘‘of whicha 
continuous stream, including machine-guns, 
has been flowing west for two years past.” 
Other articles are upon the British Asso- 
ciation’s geographical sessions, and Mr. 
Dickson’s paper on the mean temperature 
of the atmosphere and the causes of glacial 
periods. In a note on progress in Rhodesia, 
it is stated that 2,734 miles of roads have 
been constructed. : 

While Germany is still timidly experi- 
menting with the admission of girls to 
the secondary schools that open the way 
to the universities, and, of the twenty-five 
States that compose the empire, only three 
—namely, Oldenburg, Baden, and very re- 
cently Wiirtemberg—have introduced co- 
education in institutions, Sweden is already 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the successful inauguration of this inno- 
vation. The famous Palmgren Gymnasium 
in Stockholm was founded in 1876 by Dr. 
Palmgren for the very purpose of demon- 
strating that boys and girls can be success- 
fully educated together in the secondary 
schools; it has become the model for many 
others in Sweden, Norway, and Finland. 
It is a complete classical Gymnasium, a 
semi-classical Realgymnasium, and a scien- 
tific Oberrealschule. The attendance ave- 
rages 200, about equally divided as to sex, 
in ages from six to twenty years. Not only 
are boys and girls taught in the same class, 
but they are seated together. The total 
teaching force is seventy-five, of whom 
half are women; the latter teaching in the 
higher as well as in the lower classes. Ort- 
ginally founded as a private undertaking, 
the school has gradually won the approval 
of the authorities, and in recent years has 
received some $2,000 annually from the 
state. The quarter-centennial of this, the 
first co-educational secondary school in 
Europe, has attracted the general attention 
of Buropean educational circles. 

By a slip of the pen last week, we attri- 
buted otherwise than to Macmillan, for 
this market, the pretty Dent edition of 
Thackeray's ‘Vanity Fair.’ 


—The Life of Mary Rich, Countess of 
Warwick; in the ‘Saintly Lives” Series 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), affords an 
instructive, if not entertaining, glimpse of 
family life in the seventeenth century. As 
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one of the fifteen children of Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Cork, Mary Boyle, before her mar- 
riage with Charles Rich, passed her early 
girthood in Ireland on Lord Cork’s estate 
at Youghal. There, too, was born her 
brother, Robert Boyle, the most illustrious 
of the clan, closely associated with the 
founding of the Royal Society. Of him we 
hear too little in this memoir. The Boyles 
were a scattered family, and their alliances 
and fortunes are a bewildering piece of his- 
tory. When Charles Rich succeeded to the 
Earldom of Warwick, the saintly life as 
practised by his wife was well begun. It 
is a most sober record, this life of a 
wealthy countess in the gay reigns of 
Charles the First and Second. The episode 
of the Protectorate did not affect the for- 
tunes of the Warwicks, whose sympathies 
were on the whole Puritan. They lived a 
well-ordered, peaceful existence at their 
beautiful house, Leighs Priory in Essex, 
and the surprising lack of incident in this 
volume proves how happy they were in 
standing aside from the making of the 
troublous history of the times. The Riches 
have died out, and Leighs Priory is a ruin; 
the great estates of those earlier Warwicks 
who had no stake in the Midlands having 
been divided and dissipated. The tale of 
their fortunes does not make exciting read- 
ing, but the antiquarian and historian of 
the seventeenth century might de worse 
than glance through these pages. Pious 
and eminently worthy of esteem as was 
Mary Rich, it is her father Lord Cork’s fig- 
ure that gives force and value to the ear- 
lier chapters of the book, which fabl off in 
interest when Mary usurps the foreground. 


—Persons who are in the way of writing 
French will find the ‘Concise French Gram- 
mar’ of Mr. Arthur H. Wall (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press; New York: Henry Frowde) 
convenient, owing to its embodying the ef- 
fect of the Arrété of July 31, 1900, so that, 
for example, they not only must, as for- 
merly, write, “Cette dame est toute gra- 
cieuse,”’ but may write, “Cette dame est 
toute aimable.”” We do not think, by the 
way, that the permission to write ‘Ces 
dames sont toutes aimables’” for “Ces 
dames sont tout aimables”’ will be felt to be 
an advantage by anybody; but some of the 
old rules were certainly intolerably sense- 
less. We observe that Mr. Wall says that 
‘neither rules nor explanations are of much 
practical value”’ in guiding us to the prepo- 
sition that ought to accompany an infinitive 
following a verb. That, perhaps, depends 
upon how much “much” means. We are 
certainly dominated in the matter by psy- 
chological principles of association which 
to a certain extent follow formulas. No 
rule can be given which will dispense with 
the necessity of learning the construction 
of each verb along with its signification. 
To trust to any rule would be much like 
trusting to the English or Latin for the 
precise import of the word. But as nobody 
would deny that the recollection of the 
Latin meaning does help us to remember 
the meaning of a corresponding French or 
English word, so rules can be given which 
will aid very much in retaining the French 
construction, even when it is exceptional. 
Without doubt, subconscious rules there 
are in the minds of people who talk French, 
sometimes without their being able to say 
two minutes later what preposition they 
had employed. The little volume of two 
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hundred and fifty pages well deserves rec- 
ommendation, and is wholly free from the 
nonsense that fills the pages of Girault- 
Duvivier and even Bescherelles-—nonsense 
not without its utility, however 








—The sixteenth number of Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology (‘The Epl- 
graphical Evidence for the Reigns of Ves- 
pasian and Titus’), by Homer Curtis New- 
ton (Macmillan), differs from other publica- 
tions in this series in that they are devoted 
mainly to questionsof a philological charac- 
ter. The author has gathered more than 
three hundred and fifty inscriptions, which 
he has arranged under twenty-eight dif- 
ferent headings—as satisfactory a class- 
ification as we have a right to ex- 
pect in view of the diverse charac- 
ter of the material employed. The basis 
of selection is chronological. Twenty-nine 
inscriptions refer to the censorship; twen- 
ty-two to the Jewish War; thirty-seven are 
from mile-stones and bridges; twenty re- 
late to the erection of buildings. There 
are seven military diplomas which grant 
privileges of marriage and citizenship, and 
two state letters of the Emperor Vespasian. 
All these vary in length and in importance, 
from the text of the inscription of the Col- 
lege of the Arval Brotherhood and the fa- 
mous Lex de Imperio to the few words of 
trifling value on a tombstone or wall in- 
scription. The various classes are accom- 
panied by brief explanatory statements, 
and although there are abundant footnotes, 
there is no attempt at writing a commen- 
tary, or indicating what special value each 
inscription has in the study of the history 
of the period. The text is printed In ordi- 
nary type, but the abbreviations are not 
regularly filled out, and in consequence the 
Latin can be read only by one familiar with 
epigraphic symbols. The most impressive 
lesson of this excellent thesis is that epi- 
graphy holds an important place in the 
study of the history of Rome, inasmuch as 
it is seen to correct generally accepted the- 
ories, to determine with certainty many 
disputed points, and to supplement the 
knowledge we already possess by adding in- 
numerable facts which can be obtained 
from no other source. 


—When the dream-day of the American- 
ist comes true, and university students 
abandon the study of Assyrian cuneiforms 
in order to listen to the professors who 
will expound the meaning of the more 
picturesque Mexican hieroglyphics, there 
will be a place high in the list of American 
patrons of learning for the name of Joseph 
Florimond, Duke of Loubat. It is not easy 
to estimate fairly the value of services 
rendered, as his have been, to a branch of 
learning which has as yet attracted the at- 
tention of very few students whose work 
is recognized as worthy by other scholars. 
There have been more than enough of 
imaginative lovers of the curious and the 
uncertain who have printed books atout 
American antiquities, and who enjoy the 
distinction of ventilating ideas which no- 
body can contravene. The subject, never- 
theless, remains worthy of investigation, 
despite the character of those whose 
pseudo-scholarship has made it a by-word. 
Whatever the significance of the puzzling 
picture-writings of Central America may 
be, so long as their meaning is not known, 
American scholarship, which has contriut- 
ed so freely to the solution of the prob- 
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lems of the older world, will not have Gone 
its duty to its own. It is, indeed, less than 
ten years since the materials for definite 
and satisfactory study of the earliest 
American records have begun to be ac- 
cessible to students in America. Of the pre- 
Columbian codices, all but one have now, 
however, been reproduced by chromo- 
photography, and, with a single exception, 
this has been done entirely at the expense 
of the Duke of Loubat, who has carefully 
placed his facsimiles in all the larger 
libraries. The next step is to find out what 
these eight or nine picture-books mean. 
A beginning has already been made, and it 
may confidently be stated that a few ‘well- 
established facts have taken the place of 
the guesses and suggestions of a decade 
ago. Dr. Seler of Berlin, who occupies 
the chair of American linguistics, ethno- 
graphy and antiquities, endowed by the 
Duke of Loubat, has succeeded in show- 
ing how these documents should, in all 
probability, be read, and he has demon- 
strated the general character of their con- 
tents. His detailed analysis of the Aubin 
Tonalamatl, or ‘Book of Good and Evil 
Days,’ published in 1900 as an introduc- 
tion to the Loubat facsimile of that docu- 
ment, brought the discussion of these prob- 
lems forward to a point where the main 
principles of their interpretation may be 
considered as well established. He is now 
at work upon a similar examination of the 
Codex Fejérvary-Mayer in the Liverpool 
Public Museums, the reproduction of which 
completes the facsimiles issued by the 
Duke, until such time as he can arrange 
with the Vienna Hofbibliothek for the use 
of the Codex preserved there, the only one 
not accessible in exact modern facsimile. 
Dr. Seler is slowly establishing the exact 
meaning, as well as something of the con- 
notation, of the separate symbols. Each 
new point means additional light upon the 
underlying significance of the whole, and 
this in turn gives the investigator a better 
appreciation of the habits of thought, the 
ways and the customs of the American 
peoples who evolved these most puzzling 
of human documents. 


By the sudden death of Bernhard Getz, 
the Attorney-General of Norway, on the 
Ist of November, not only his own coun- 
try loses one of its foremost sons, but 
Europe one of its leading contempora- 
neous jurists. His name will for ever be 
linked with the reintroduction of the sys- 
tem of trial by jury into Norway, for during 
the union with Denmark the old talesmen 
system was entirely obliterated and a 
bureaucratic system, with judges (appoint- 
ed by the King) dispensing law both in 
jure and in judicio, replaced it, and it took 
many years of severe political fighting to 
bring about the establishment of trial by 
jury in criminal matters. Getz was the 
chief author of the jury law, and, by al- 
lowing himself to be transferred from the 
University, where he had since his twen- 
ty-sixth year been teaching law, and had 
been engaged in scientific labors of the 
highest merit in the fleld of criminal and 
civil law, he assumed charge of putting 
the new system in force. Nothing could 
more clearly prove his high standing in 
the estimation of his countrymen than 
the fact that, although belonging to the 
Conservative party, he was thus chosen 
to superintend the introduction of a re- 





form which the Liberal party had for 
years been striving for. Trial by jury 
once firmly established, Getz was relieved 
of his duties in connection with it in order 
to devote his time and efforts exclusive- 
ly to preparing new laws, more especially 
a criminal code, which is expected to be 
shortly approved by the Storthing, and a 
code of civil procedure, which as yet.exists 
only in a draft. The former of these works, 
which not only embodies what is best in 
the criminal legislation of other countries, 
but also advances new and original ideas, 
places the Norwegian penal legislation in 
the front rank of the world’s present de- 
velopment in that line. Besides these signal 
achievements, Getz was the prime mover 
in a great variety of criminal reforms in 
his native country; and this has influenced 
legislation both in the other Scandinavian 
countries and in Europe at large. He 
combined with scientific acumen and a 
judicial mind a noble character, and a sense 
of fairness often thought to be incompat- 
ible with the highest justice. He was a 
man of wide interests, and was a member 
of the committee appointed by the Nor- 
wegian Storthing which will shortly award 
the Nobel peace prize. 


SCUDDER’S LOWELL. 


James Russell Lowell: A Biography. By 
Horace Elisha Scudder. In two volumes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 


In advance of Mr. Scudder’s biography it 
seemed hardly possible that he could make 
a life of Lowell so interesting and impor- 
tant as the book he has produced. For the 
very reason that Lowell’s Letters as edited 
by Mr. Norton were so good, it seemed that, 
without drawing largely upon them (which 
presumably Mr. Scudder would not do), his 
book must suffer in comparison with Mr. 
Norton’s. That it does so from one point 
of view is not to be denied. It does not 
give us another instalment of the same 
kind of pleasure. But it was not to be ex- 
pected that it would. It does, however, 
give abundant pleasure of another kind. It 
is an excellent biography. As such, it adds 
a considerable number to the letters pub- 
lished in Mr, Norton’s volumes—many of 
them as good as any published there; some 
causing us to wonder much why Mr. Norton 
left them out. Here and there we have 
parts of the Norton letters which Mr. Nor- 
ton omitted, and which sometimes imprese 
us as the best wool of the sheep. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Scudder does rot so much appear 
to be gleaning after Mr. Norton as to be 
reaping new though narrower fields. But 
he has availed himself of many sources be- 
sides Lowell's Letters. Of these the most 
important are Lowell’s published works, 
with an occasional foray, never once repre- 
hensible, on the unpublished things. 

To a large extent Mr. Scudder’s biog- 
raphy is an intelligent comment upon these, 
while, by keeping them continually in our 
mind, and often sending us back to them 
for a fresh impression, he assures us a vol- 
ume of enjoyment that is extremely full 
and rich. Incidentally we have Lowell's 


writings related to the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of his life, and primarily we have the 
course of that life and the attendant spir- 
itual growth—if “development”? would not 
be a more proper and less question-begging 
It is important to observe that Mr. 
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Scudder’s sympathies go out somewhat 
more cordially to the later and more con- 
servative temper of Lowell’s mind than to 
the earlier and more radical, but in the 
main he makes himself remarkably translu- 
cent to the poet’s personality and thought. 

Our confidence in the dominance of he- 
reditary traits has had its ups and downs 
since Buckle’s flouting of it, but there was 
a good deal in Lowell’s ancestry to prepare 
for him the sources of his various powers. 
The poet part was prophesied by his moth- 
er’s love of ballads and old songs, and by 
strains of blood that came down from 
Orkney Islanders, with their salt wind to 
savor it. There are hints of possible con- 
nections with Sir Patrick Spens, whose 
distinction ballad-wise is of the best; and 
Minna Troil, who walks the pages of Scott’s 
‘Pirate’ like a thing of life. Had there been 
any truth in the charge of Anglomania 
brought against Lowell in his latest years, 
the disease would clearly have been in- 
herited from his grandmother Spence, who 
remained a Tory till her death, and on 
every Independence Day put on black, fast- 
ed, and lamented “our late unhappy dif- 
ferences with his most gracious Majesty.” 


The child’s paternity of his manhood in 
Lowell’s case was not remarkable, or the 
evidences of it were not treasured up for 
Mr. Scudder’s use. The impression of his 
college life is even less favorable than 
heretofore. He read and wrote poetry to 
a degree that made the direction of his 
talent sufficjently plain; but his conceit of 
his acquirements and abilities was insuf- 
ferable, and so, too, his habit of summon- 
ing his friends to share the ardor of his 
self-appreciation. It was a doubtful ven- 
ture for him when his parents went abroad 
during his last year in college and left him 
to shift very much for himself. His father 
proposed a sliding scale of cash rewards 
for his fidelity and success in his studies, 
but he was not to be taken in so base a 
snare. His rustication shortly before the 
end of his co!lege course was the penaltv 
for gross neglect of his college duties, cul- 
minating in a too conspicuous gaycty at 
college prayers over his election as class 
poet, which had just taken place. This 
prevented his reading the poem on class 
day,and into the printed form he introduced 
a condemnatory passage on Emerson’s Di- 
vinity School address. The offence was 
greater because, while rusticating at Con- 
cord, he enjoyed Emerson’s hospitality. 
Worst of all was the letter he wrote to 
Emerson to justify himself. He deserved 
that “impulse from a vernal wood” of 
which he wrote so feelingly in his later 
years. Of course, we must remember that 
the Emerson of 1838 was not quite the 
Emerson whom we revere. Mr. Scudder re- 
minds us that “in 1838 Emerson had pub- 
lished little.” But he had published ‘Na- 
ture,’ the Phi Beta address of 1837, and the 
Divinity School address—three things which 
he did not at any time surpass. In due 
time Lowell wrote in glowing praise of the 
Phi Beta oration: ‘What crowded and 
breathless aisles, what windows clustering 
with eager heads, what enthusiasm of ap- 
proval, what grim silence of foregone dis- 
sent.”’ But it now looks as if we had here 
anemotion manufactured in tranquillity. We 
miss the current notion, which we had sup- 
posed a sound one, that Lowell’s Concord 
tutor, the Rey. Barzillai Frost, sat for the 
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portrait of Parson Wilbur in the ‘Biglow 
Papers.’ 

The year following Lowell’s Concord pen- 
ance was one of vacillation; the ministry and 
the law attracted him by turns, while his 
literary passion made him about equally in- 
different to both. But Mr. Scudder admits 
us to the deeper meanings of an agitation 
which began in 1837, and lasted for two 
years. In his junior year ‘Lowell had met 
and had fallen fiercely in love with a beau- 
tiful girl,’’ and his enforced separation from 
her drove him to wild and suicidal thoughts, 
and broke up his mind into a cross-sea of 
warring purposes, making a toy and well- 
nigh a ruin of his will. After the false 
dawn came the true—his love for Maria 
White—which began in 1840, and, until her 
death, in 1853, was the most potent inspira- 
tion of his life. It is impossible to over- 
rate the influence of this lovely woman upon 
Lowell. Their engagement was an idyll 
in which “the Band’’—a circle of admiring 
friends—took joyous part; their marriage, 
with its small and great vicissitudes, was 
one of perfect sympathy, yet made so by the 
sweet compulsion of the wife, whose 
thoughts and aspirations and ideals became 
the husband’s by a kind of fond adoption, 
not quite his very own. 

Mr. Scudder’s ample chapter, “In the Anti- 
Slavery Ranks’’ (followirg one on “First 
Ventures,” which abounds in the pecu- 
liar charm of such ventures), is a 
suggestive comment on this aspect of 
Lowell’s life. His sympathy with Low- 
ell’s anti-slavery works and ways does 
not bring him quite to Lowell's feeling of 
their ‘‘infinite satisfactions.”” He is even 
a little jealous of their distraction of the 
poet from ‘“‘his own noble calling.’’ But the 
fact would seem to be that Lowell's anti- 
slavery zeal, inspired by Maria White, not 
only saved him from going hopelessly wrong 
on the main question of his time, but made 
the poet in him more than he would other- 
wise have been; the operation in this case 
being partly matched in Whittier’s. It is 
not only that the ‘Biglow Papers’ were the 
best product of the younger, as the second 
series of them and the Commemoration Ode 
of the older, man, but that they stirred a 
nature, not readily self-stirred, to an ac- 
tivity which did not stop with the immediate 
end. Lowell’s feeling for Garrison was one 
of exalted admiration, finding its best ex- 
pression in the poem— 


“In a small chamber, friendless and unseen.’* 


The incident which occasioned this poem 
was fruitful of another couched in more 
humorous form, for Mr. Scudder’s reproduc- 
tion of which we are truly thankful. His 
disposition to save that which was lost has 
other good examples, but Lowell’s ‘Infant 
Prodigy” of our later politics, which might 
well have been one of them, is not. It is 
interesting to find Lowell placing Garrison's 
name at the head of his list of gift-copies 
of his ‘Conversations with the Poets.’ But, 
as time went on there was clearly some de- 
tachment—less from Garrison than from the 
methods of his work—until, in the later 
fifties, we find Lowell thoroughly political 
in his anti-slavery ideals, and tolerably com- 
placent with the baser elements that were 
coming in to swell the tide of the Republi- 
can vote; in like manner with Emerson, who 
said, ‘‘We must fetch the pump with dirty 
‘water if clean cannot be had.” 

The ‘Fable for Critics’ and the ‘Biglow 





Papers’ have a chapter to themselves, in 
no wise disappointing, except for those who 
crave one more discussion of the New Eng- 
land dialect, from which Mr. Scudder has 
judiciously refrained. It was a piece of 
singular good fortune for the abolitionists 
that Hosea got the laugh, which had been 
at their expense, debited to their pro-slavery 
opponents. The ‘Biglow Papers’ did some- 
thing to obscure the ‘Fable’ in popular es- 
timation, and ‘Sir Launfal’ was a rival to 
them both. Mr. Scudder notes “the sub- 
terranean passage connecting the ‘Biglow 
Papers’ with ‘Sir Launfal’ ’’—‘‘the holy zeal 
which attacks slavery issuing in this fable 
of a beautiful charity.’’ No one will charge 
Mr. Scudder with overrating the ‘Fable.’ 
But he is able to fortify his own with Low- 
ell’s opinion of its transient quality as a 
spurt of intellectua] effervescence. Very 
pathetic were Lowell’s hopes of its financial 
proceeds, of which his friend Charles F. 
Briggs was to be sole beneficiary. “It is 
to be feared,’’ says Mr. Scudder, ‘“‘that Mr. 
Briggs’s golden eggs were addled.” But 
why not state the simple fact that the net 
gains were melted down into a little silver 
plate, which Mr. Briggs’s daughter now 
cherishes as of priceless worth? 

The ravelled sleave of Lowell's lesser lit- 
erary cares, together with his personal sor- 
rows and anxieties, is knit up in a chapter 
on the ‘“‘Six Years’? from 1845 to 1851. We 
next have ‘Fifteen Months in Europe’; the 
return voyage with Thackeray and Clough 
for shipmates their most genial incident. 
Mr. Scudder calls his next chapter “An End 
and a Beginning,” and the title is extremely 
apt. The end was of the first Lowell, spon- 
taneous, eager, productive, passionately en- 
listed in the century’s greatest and most un- 
popular reform; the beginning was that 
of the second Lowell, perhaps a wiser, cer- 
tainly a sadder man, far less spontaneous 
and exuberant, much more conservative, and 
remote from common, homely ways. There 
was cause enough for the sadness. In 1853 
he had already lost three of four children, 
and in that year the Alpine shepherdess 
went seeking for her missing lambs. Per- 
haps the temperamental change in Lowell 
was mainly to his maturity from his early 
prime; but the loss of the wife’s influence 
was more significant. In due time he re- 
built bis family altar, and the second wife 
was worthy of her place as his co-minister 
thereat, though one defect of her sympathy 
was tragical: she did not enjoy Lowell's 
humor! The second series of ‘Biglow Pa- 
pers’ was written under the interdict of her 
disapprobation. 

There was for Lowell a region of thick 
darkness bordering on the death of his first 
wife. To learn how his invention failed, we 
need only turn to the appendix and compare 
with 1848, his annus mirabilis, the slim pro- 
duct of the years 1851-1858. Meantime, the 
Harvard professorship was taken up and 
pursued with faithful devotion to its appro- 
priate tasks. Always needing the spur of 
an external stimulant, the intellectual life 
of Lowell owed much to the Atlantic Month- 
ly, the North American, and, passing from 
small things to great, the Civil War. Here 
was pressure for a naturally sluggish will, 
strenuous when once aroused; here was the 
conversion of what might otherwise have 
been his “drowsy days’’ to days of splendid 
and efficient Intellectual activity. He be- 
came a great political essayist, economizing 
so the apprenticeship which he had served 
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on the Anti-Slavery Standard. The prose 
writer gained steadily upon the poet, and 
the gain was in the direction of a less poetic 
prose, with less of that coruscation which 
dazzled the reader more than it illuminated 
for him the writer's thought. His first polli- 
ical writing in the Atlantic was a postscript 
to an excellent but very quiet article by 
Parke Godwin, without any note of warning. 
The discriminating reader must have won- 
dered what had happened to the essayist, 
and have surmised the intervention of a 
bottle of champagne or a brisk morning walk. 
Lowell's growing appreciation of Lincoln is 
an important trait. A good many will be 
grieved to learn that the great Lincoln pas- 
sage in the “Commemoration Ode" was not 
a part of it when it was first read by its au- 
thor, but was written subsequently. The 
“Ode” was the product of a certain fury of 
obsession, under the stress of which the 
most of it was written in one day, 523 lines 
in six hours. “The Cathedral’ marks another 
episode, on which we would gladly have had 
some more elaborate comment. 

There are many aspects of Mr. Scudder’s 
serious and satisfying work that cannot be 
alluded to within the limits of our present 
space. Among these are the poet's growing 
sense that “‘there is something magnificent 
in having a country to love,”’ showing itself 
increasingly in his contempt for those who 
dragged her garlands in the mire; the Span- 
ish and English missions, less important as 
we see them in this large perspective than 
they seemed to Lowell at the time. It is 
amusing to find how fully he was sympathiz- 
ing with the Irishmen when they were pelt- 
ing him with coarse abuse; how touchy he 
was to any slighting word about America 
when he was being charged with Anglican 
preoccupation; and how securely one who 
had so long skirted the coasts of Bohemia, 
steered his adventurous craft through that 
Philistia which abounds in dangerous reefs 
and shoals. The final impression is that 
Lowell's personality was remarkably subtle 
and elusive and complex; that between his 
temperament and his conscience there was 
much opposition; and that he most deserves 
our praise because he subjected the former 
to the latter in an heroic manner and to 4 
significant degree, while still it was the 
temperament, not simple, but sensuous and 
impassioned, which assured us the poet, and 
assures now the afterglow of a perennial 
satisfaction and delight. 








RECENT NOVELS. 


The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 
The Battle Invisible. By Eleanor C. Reed. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1901. 

A Friend with the Countersign. By B. K. 
Benson. Macmillan. 1901. 

The Ruling Passion: Tales of Nature and 
Human Nature. By Henry van Dyke. 
With illustrations by W. Appleton Clark 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901 

A Man of Millions. By 8S. R. Keightley. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1901. 

The Benefactreas. By the author of ‘Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden.’ The Mac- 
millan Co. 1901. 

It must be a mortal temptation to the 
veteran in other flelds who beholds the 
country houses of the writers of the Amer- 
jean historical novel, to take a hand and 
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prove that he, too, can play that fashion- 
able game. One’s amour propre, hardly 
less than one’s pocket, is concerned in the 
competition. To such a temptation did Miss 
Jewett succumb when she wrote ‘The Tory 
Lover,’ which answers all the tests of that 
type of composition. The scene is Ber- 
wick, Me., in 1777. The heroine is a charm- 
ing New England maiden of good lineage, 
set off by a background of spacious colonial 
mansion, lavish hospitality, and devoted 
retainers; her miniature, in the style of 
the period, adorns the front page. The 
hero, Roger Wallingford, is lucky in love 
and in nothing else. After passing through 
the conventional phase of unjust suspi- 
cion, imprisonment, and a visit to England, 
he is restored to his sweetheart by the sub- 
hero, in whom we encounter the historical 
personage essential for the local color. This 
is Paul Jones of the good ship Ranger, who, 
resourceful as D’Artagnan and unselfish as 
your genuine sub-hero, puts up with a ca- 
reer of glory without love, and helps 
his rival to Mary MHamilton’s hand. 
“I could throw my hope of glory down 
at your feet now, if it were of any use,” he 
cries; but a little later he meets the hero 
in distress. ‘“‘ ‘Thank God, I have it in my 
power to make you amends!’ he exclaimed. 
‘God bless you, Wallingford! Wait here for 
me one moment, my dear fellow,’ he said 
with affection and disappeared’’—to send in 
the heroine. The figure of Paul Jones is 
drawn with spirit, and so is the voyage of 
the Ranger. There is a rather unsuccess- 
ful attempt at an historical mystery over 
an Irish colonist of remarkable learning 
and exquisite manners, whose name, it ap- 
pears, is one to conjure with, though it 
is not confided to the reader. Miss Jew- 
ett’s name is a guarantee of conscientious 
work, but we hope that her undoubted suc- 
cess in turning out a novel of the prevalent 
kind will not induce her to change her 
genre. 

Miss Reed’s short stories of New Eng- 
land life have a certain style of their own. 
They are not artistic triumphs im _ the 
short-story type, but they have pathos and 
humor and not too much dialect. They are 
slightly sentimental, as New England 
stories, when they are not sordid, are apt 
to be. The life that they depict is, as 
usual, of a narrowness that is terrifying. 
We have no doubt that such a sketch as 
that called ‘‘Patience and Prudence” is 
done to the life. “Transplanted” is a pain- 
ful but convineing study of a selfish New 
England girl of the period, whose ambition 
is to graduate at a school and outdress her 
neighbors—an ambition to which she does 
not hesitate to sacrifice her mother’s life. 

‘A Friend with the Countersign’ is a story 
of the civil war, with the war features con- 
stituting the dominant element, and the in- 
dispensable love-making of the average nov- 
el subordinated to a somewhat perfunctory 
part. Like a former book by the same 
author, ‘Who Goes There?’ of which this is 
substantially a continuation, although hav- 
ing an independent interest apart from its 
forerunner, it deals with the career of a 
soldier who has a genius for obtaining in- 
formation vital to his commander's plans 
of campaign, and whose bodily hazards and 
severe mental strain in the course of his 
ventures within the enemy’s lines offer the 
materials of a stirring narrative which 
borders sometimes upon the sensational, 





though without transcending the bounds of 
probability. Indeed, the story has all the 
characteristics of a record of actual ex- 
periences, aside from a few especially dra- 
matic occurrences and eccentric person- 
ages; and the particulars of campaigns in 
Virginia in the period of Meade’s headship 
of the army are presented with historical 
verisimilitude, as if they were transcripts 
from diaries and letters of men in the se- 
cret service. So there are little touches in 
illustration of peculiarities of manner and 
temper of Union generals with which army 
traditions are familiar, even though grave 
history omits notice of them. In view of 
the odium which has been brought upon the 
spy service by its often worthless statisti- 
cal information, especially in the first pe- 
riod of the war, it is well that recognition 
should be given in literature to the genuine 
importance of the sacrifices of the rank 
and file of scouts, whose work was too ob- 
scure and confidential to be known by the 
world. ‘A Friend with the Countersign,’ 
by its simplicity and restraint and it» many 
effective pictures of the battle line from 
the standpoint of the man in the ranks, 
makes a good beginning in this direction. 


Dr. van Dyke’s preface explains. the 
scheme of his book, which, in short stories 
and through characters “chosen for the 
most part among plain people, because their 
feelings are expressed with fewer words 
and greater truth,” tells about some of the 
“ruling passions’ of life. The chief of 
these passions Dr. van Dyke says is ro- 
mantic love, ‘‘Nature’s masterpiece of 
beneficent selfishness”; but others play im- 
portant parts, and guide and control the 
lives of men and women. Each story has 
for its basis the development, and influence 
on the lives of its possessor and others, of 
one of these overmastering elements of hu- 
manity. While it is often love that in- 
spires the doings of the characters drawn 
by Dr. van Dyke, some of the stories end 
in happy nuptials, which are directly due to 
the possession and exercise by the hero or 
heroine of the qualities of truth, steadfast- 
ness, and courage. The scenes of most are 
laid in Canada, and in perhaps the strong- 
est one, ‘‘A Lover of Music,’”’ the hero is a 
Canadian who has fled to the Adirondack 
woods, thinking he had killed a fellow- 
workman. ‘The Reward of Virtue’’ tells 
how one Patrick Mullarkey, who, ‘from 
the turned-up toes of his ‘bottes sauvages’ 
to the ends of his black moustache,” was a 
Canadian Frenchman, was recompensed for 
giving up the use of tobacco. The abandon- 
ment of this vice was brought about by 
one ‘“‘demoiselle Meelair,’’ who was being 
guided by Patrick, and who began her work 
by telling him, when she observed him smok- 
ing, “that tobacco was a filthy weed, that it 
grew in the devil's garden, that it smelled 
bad, terribly bad, and that it made the air 
sick, and that even the pig would not eat 
it.” This and more of the same kind not 
influencing Patrick, the next day ‘Mees 
Meelair” came to himas he was smoking his 
pipe after lunch, and thus spoke: ‘“Pa- 
trique, my man, do you comprehend that 
the tobacco is a poison? You are commit- 
ting the murder of yourself. Then she tells 
me many things—about the nicoline, I think 
she calls him, how he goes into the blood 
and into the bones, and how quickly he 
will kill the cat, and she says very strong, 
‘The man who smokes the tobaccoshall die.’”’ 





The third day ‘“‘Mees Meelair” brought for- 
ward other ineffectual arguments; but onthe 
fourth—her text being, ‘““‘The tobacco causes 
the poverty’—she showed Patrick that if 
he stopped smoking long enough, the money 
thereby saved and the interest thereon 
would amount to an enormous sum, and 
make it feasible for Patrick and his wife 
to accomplish the ambition of their lives 
by visiting Quebec, seeing the grand city 
and the shops, and going to the “asyluy 
of the orphans to seek one of the little 
found children to bring home with us to be 
our own; for M’sieu knows it is the sadness 
of our house that we have no child.’”’ So 
Patrick stopped smoking and at once be- 
came the victim of a series of misfortunes, 
culminating in the destruction of his house 
and his money by fire. Seated with his 
wife by the ruins of his home, Patrick 
sought and found consolation in the re- 
sumption of smoking, and his reward came 
a year later when Angélique presented him 
with twins. 

“A Friend of Justice” is the story of a dog, 
pathetic,and with a verisimilitude as strong 
as the narrative is fascinating to those who 
know of the hard summers and harder 
winters and lives of the dwellers on the 
bleak north shore of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. To admire Dr. van Dyke’s descrip- 
tions of nature and of wild animal life it 
is not necessary for the reader to be igno- 
rait of the places described, or of the 
habits and natures of their native inhabi- 
tants. He never tries to tell about things 
of which he has a partial knowledge or 
none, and his statements, especially those 
concerning trees, flowers, birds, and ani- 
mals of the countries whereof he writes, will 
stand the test of expert criticism. All 
of this accurate knowledge is conveyed in 
the language and with the indescribable 
feeling that so few possess the power of 
using. The concluding story, ‘““‘The Keeper 
of the Light,” is a beautiful one, and an ap- 
propriate ending to a volume which is fully 
up to the high standard reached by the pre- 
ceding works of Dr. van Dyke. 


The ‘Man of Millions’ is distinctly a read- 
able book. In the first place, it is well 
written, though by no means equally well 
printed. In the second place, the plot and 
characters are not without considerable in- 
terest. The hero, it is true, is a somewhat 
unconvincing compound of the Returning 
Prodigal and Monte Cristo. As the former, 
he melts into repentance under a few 
months’ fire from the eyes of the heroine, 
a really charming young woman. As the 
latter, he has wealth untold, and enemies 
to punish, but meets his match in Ah Sin, 
who, being a Heathen Chinee, is more read- 
ily credited by the reader with the diaboli- 
cal cruelty necessary to the plot. The 
other villains are old and tried friends in 
fiction, and scarcely require comment. The 
boy who saves the situation is rather an 
obnoxious person, and the reader resents 
his not having been long ago sent to a pub- 
lic school, as befits an English boy of fif- 
teen. His league of blood is an echo of 
‘Tom Sawyer,’ his fight of ‘Tom Brown.’ 
Yet the description of his rescuing the 
hero from the jaws of death is breathless- 
ly thrilling. Very good, too, in their way, 


are the two scenes where the typical stage 
curate, who is “a man for a’ that,’’ pro- 
poses to the heroine, and where he roundly 
rebukes the hero. There is humor in the 
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account of the coroner, and real pathos, if 
not of a very novel order, in the secondary 
heroine’s renunciation of the much-loved 
Percival. Scattered throughout the book 
are some clever epigrams, e. g., “Friendship 
is the child of strong emotions’; “Marriage 
is sometimes the final testament of ac- 
quiescent despair’; “‘Love forms a small 
part of our lives; it makes a tremendous 
part of our literature.” 

“Elizabeth” has exchanged her name for 
that of Anna, and her “German Garden” 
for a German forest. At the opening “The 
Benefactress’ introduces us to the same 
enthusiastic sunny heroine as in the three 
preceding books, with the same delight in 
nature, the same sense of humor, the same 
incongruity in her German surroundings, 
and, above all, the same idea that Hap- 
piness and Duty are identical. The open- 
ing is by far the most attractive part. 
When Anna realized that “that was what 
one needed most, of all the gifts of the 
gods—not happiness—oh, foolish, childish 
dream! how could there be happiness so 
long as men were wicked?—but courage,” 
she may have become a finer character, but 
she ceased to be the old Anna-Elizabeth. 
Whatever one may think of the moral clear- 
ly set forth on the front page in the 
motto, “One [i. e., woman] needs guidance 
and the companionship of man,” there is 
no doubt that to enforce any moral at all 
is quite a new development on the part 
of our author. Elizabeth existed beautiful- 
ly, adored by her Man of Wrath and her 
three babies; her example was about as 
instructive as that of a butterfly. Anna, 
it is true, had from the first more unsel- 
fish yearnings. Yet nothing in the delicious 
humor of the opening chapters prepares us 
for the strenuous Spartan maiden of the 
close. The beginning is pure comedy, 
sometimes even farce; the end is tragedy 
or, at best, a Reconciliation-Play. The 
English sister-in-law, who disappears after 
the seventh chapter, is inimitable, per- 
haps next to the old parson the best char- 
acter in the book. The German local color 
in the early descriptions is laid on with 
an unsparing hand by a keenly humorous 
artist; whether Germans would admit its 
truth is another question. The main idea 
of the home for distressed ladies is at 
first laid before the reader as a huge 
joke. It is not till the plan is actually 
in working that the author and reader 
come round to the serious and cynical views 
held by Axel, the unimpeachable hero 
With a certain amount of impatience we 
realize, half way through the book, that 
Anna’s scheme is foredoomed to failure, 
because the watchword, “Marriage above 
everything,.’”” must be proclaimed. Uncle 
Joachim voiced it at the beginning; the 
whole plot vociferates it loudly before the 
end. We lay the book down and cry out, 
Ichabod. We have gained a new ‘“Ten- 
denz” novelist, but we have lost the light- 
hearted Elizabeth, and the glory of the Ger- 
man garden is departed. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—IL. 


Mr. Oliver MHerford’s ‘More Animals’ 
(Scribners) proves that this humorist can 
not only invent a genre, but maintain it. 
Drawings and rhymes may even be thought 
to surpass the first series, and it is again 
hard to choose which is best. Mr. Her- 
ford’s subtle playing to the adult gallery 





hardly diminishes the attractiveness of this 
book for children, who will readily listen 
to the reading of it in the twilight hour, 
and feel a fascination in its overmeanings. 
There is the Frog who “shows with each 
gymnastic spasm The convert’s fresh en- 
thusiasm”; the Camel, whose great girth 
mercifully forbids him to crawl through 
the needle’s eye, else “Rich men might 
climb the golden stairs And so leave no- 
thing to their heirs’’; and, as for the ma- 
ligned man-eater, if a list could only be 
made of those he might feed on, ‘“‘No home, 
I'll venture to remark, Would be complete 
without a shark.” 

‘Neighbors of Field, Wood, and Stream,’ 
by Morton Grinnell (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.), seeks to make natural history inter- 
esting to young readers by personifying 
animals, and letting them act out or relate 
in conversations their own life-histories. 
The author is a sportsman; consequently 
his best chapters are those about game 
animals—such, for instance, as the experi- 
ence of Sora the Rail in the tide marsh 
where gunners are making big bags, and 
the exciting hunts of Rex the Setter, who 
tells how the delicious scent of the quail 
throws him into a nervous tremor, and 
roots him to the ground until his master 
comes near enough to get a shot. Outside 
the sportsman’s province, however, Mr. 
Grinnell appears less at home. A book 
that aims to give instruction in zodlogy 
ought not to contain such mistakes as the 
statements that the raccoon cannot swim, 
that the house-wren’s ‘‘clutch” of eggs 
numbers twenty, and that the toad is a 
reptile. In attempting, moreover, both to 
instruct and to entertain, he often steers 
a middle course between fact and fancy, 
losing the accuracy of one and the charm 
of the other. He associates the animals 
in unnatural groups, and makes them say 
and do things incongruous and even absurd. 
Imagine a bluejay’s calling a chickadee a 
“‘black-headed bacillus."” He cumbers his 
pages with moral lessons, many of which 
are unwarranted by the facts of biology, 
and some of which are distressingly labor- 
ed; as where the tanager whose nest has 
been blown down comments on the gayety 
of an unsympathizing neighbor in the 
words, ‘‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; weep and you weep alone.” Though 
the book contains a good deal of informa- 
tion about animals, it appears to be largely 
a compilation, and, like the subjects of 
some of its illustrations, is poorly stuffed. 

A gay cover, bright-gold edges, plenty of 
Robinson pictures, and some of them color- 
ed, with a handful of the well-seasoned old 
stories, Andersen, Grimm, and Arabian 
Nights—in short, ‘The Reign of King Cole,’ 
by J. M. Gibbon (London: J. M. Dent & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan)—what more 
could a child wish for in a holiday book? 
To be sure, he must come to it fresh and 
unsophisticated, for that enfant terrible, the 
knowing child, might think it a grievance 
to find the identical old stories in his new 
book. 

The observation that there is nothing new 
under the sun is more tiresomely true of 
fairy stories than of anything else; yet Mr. 
Andrew Lang finds the means to provide 
each year a book skilfully seasoned with 
enough of novelty to give the well-known 
themes fresh zest. His many-colored vol- 
umes are now so widely appreciated that 
one needg to say no more of this year’s 





‘Violet Fairy Book’ (Longmans) than that 
it is a worthy companion to the others. 
Many of its tales come from the still seclud- 
ed countries of eastern Europe—that home 
of story and song; and all, it is easy to see, 
owe much of their charm to the taste with 
which they are retold. 

‘The Punishment of the Stingy’ (Harpers) 
is the title of a group of Indian stories by 
George Bird Grinnell, who has lived among 
several Western tribes, and attempts to tell 
their mythical tales exactly as they have 
been passed along from father to son for 
generations. It is hard to believe that Mr. 
Grinnell’s translation has not given a 
smoother literary form to some of the stories; 
but in others, again, the terse and somewhat 
broken style is convincingly Indian. The 
thorough originality of these stories will 
please young people who have grown tired 
of every-day fairy tales; while, in reading, 
they cannot fail to learn something of the 
primitive life of tribes whose ways are so 
remote from ours. 

‘A Real Queen's Fairy Tales,’ by Carmen 
Sylva (Chicago: Davis & Co.), are really 
less fairy tales than charming little es- 
says for children put into story form. 
Carmen Sylva herself is not hard to recog- 
nize in “The Helpful Queen,”’ and who so 
like as she to that delightful fairy with the 
snow-white hair whose business was to 
make children happy? In short, without 
suffering loss of interest as stories, these 
tales bring to a child’s comprehension 
much of the maturer philosophy of the 
good Queen, whose very attractive por- 
trait, accompanied by a biographical sketch 
by George J. B. Davis, forms a fitting pre- 
lude to the book. It is a pity that a volume 
which carries so high-bred an air in es- 
sentials should be defaced by an “eye- 
splitting’’ cover, and ugly colored borders 
to the pictures. 

‘Round the World to Wympland,’ by 
Evelyn Sharp (John Lane), is a collection 
of modern fairy-stories, old-fashioned in 
the sense of sparing that too obvious wit 
or moral which so often mars the latter- 
day tale. That the author refrains from 
smartness, and is content to use the se- 
rious tone approved by sensible children, 
is almost recommendation enough; but be- 
sides this she has the gift of imagina- 
tion, and can make a story move right 
along As for the “‘Wymps,” they are 
merely rechristened elves or pyxies. The 
road to “Wympland” will hardly be found 
by reading this book, and all thoughts of 
further search had better be given up, since 
we are allowed to infer that naughtiness 
is the key to unlock the gate of that un- 
discovered country. 

The ‘Swedish Fairy Tales’ of Anna Wah- 
lenberg (McClurg) are also modern, and 
make use of brownies, goblins, ete., only 
for adornment and to point their morals. 
They are a little too ingenious to make the 
best impression on children. One of the 
five titles in the book, moreover, heads a 
sketch which has no trace of claim to be 
called a fairy tale. 

A dozen fanciful yarns are wound to- 
gether into ‘Stories of Enchantment’ by 
Jane Pentzer Myers (McClurg). Indian lore 
tinges two or three; others have a touch 
of negro mystery; one looks backward and 
sees a dim vision of old Egypt, while 
mediwval Ireland colors yet another. So 
there is no monotony of scene. 

Br’er Rabbit finds his analogue in the 
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wonderful hare of Mr. George Bateman’s 
‘Zanzibar Tales’ (McClurg). The lion and 
the hyena replace Br’er Fox and Br’er 
Wolf, but the two African stories are 
plainly the same, though one is told in 
Georgia and the other in Zanzibar. The 
roc of Arabian Nights fame and capable 
“Puss in Boots’’ have also their remind- 
ers among these tales. Indeed, the strong 
family resemblance they bear to other folk 
stories is the readiest assurance of their 
genuineness. For the rest, they are amus- 
ing and well told, and delightfully inde- 
pendent of any instructive purpose. 

Much curious information is to be found 
in Mr. Cleveland Moffett’s ‘Careers of Dan- 
ger and Daring’ (The Century Co.). Tales 
of actual work done by real men are more 
thrilling than the exploits of Jack the 
Giant-Killer or any other hero of childish 
fiction, because the well-known conditions 
in which these feats are performed bring 
more vividly to one’s imagination the very 
real risks encountered. Any child can look 
up at Trinity steeple and form a better no- 
tion of the difficulties to be met in climbing 
that dizzy height to regild the cross at its 
point, than of Jack’s daring when he 
climbed his magic bean-stalk. And when 
one visits the menagerie and hears the lion 
roar, the tamer becomes a more wonderful 
man than the slayer of one of those giants 
whom none of us have ever seen. Indeed, 
the book, with its heaping up of perils in 
sea and air and mine, among burning 
buildings and vast machines, is too excit- 
ing for a nervous temperament, and should 
be taken in small doses, like poison, if it 
is not to bring bad dreams. 

Just opposite, and rather to be chosen as 
a sedative, is ‘Lem, a New England Village 
Boy,’ by Noah Brooks (Scribners). One is 
tempted to use a certain old-wife’s phrase, 
and sum up the book’s character in two 
words—‘‘dreadful ordinary.”’ They would 
describe to a nicety the hero, his surround- 
ings, and his adventures, as well as the 
style in which all this humdrum is nar- 
rated. 

Mr. Tudor Jenks’s ‘Galopoff, the Talking 
Pony’ (Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co.), 
is a simple little story, which children will 
probably enjoy. Talking horses have been 
popular from the days of Homer down, ana 
the smaller the steed, the more it appeals 
to the childish mind. This pony is a nice 
pony, and the children who own it are nice 
children, even though the illustrator has 
chosen to represent them as sadly over- 
dressed little misses. For mild, innocuous 
interest the book may be safely recom- 
mended, 


TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. 


Tolstoy and his Problems: Essays by Ayl- 
mer Maude. London: Grant Richards; 
New York: A. Wessels Co. 


Of the making of books, with the ever~ 
popular name of Tolstoy neatly tucked into 
the title, there seems to be no end. The 
present venture consists of nine articles, 
on subjects more or less connected with 
the famous Russian author. A page of notes 
following the title-page contains Count 
Tolstoy's favorable opinion on three of 
them; and in a preface the writer states 
the motive for his work by explaining that 
Tolstoy's views are difficult to understand 
and to reconcile with one another; that 





readers find it puzzling to discern from 
which side Tolstoy approaches his subject, 
or to make allowances for the “personal 
equation.”” Mr. Maude offers himself as 
the interpreter of Tolstoy’s oracular utter- 
ances, and a guide to the devout wayfarer 
in the labyrinth. One of the articles has 
served as a lecture, and now appears in 
print for the first time; the other eight 
have previously appeared in various maga- 
zines, but have been revised for this vol- 
ume. Mr. Maude himself is one of Count 
Tolstoy’s most fervid “adepts’’—fervid to 
the degree of seriously endeavoring to live 
the life which (as he frankly admits) Count 
Tolstoy advocates but does not pursue, and 
to the extent of pronouncing anathema and 
the greater excommunication (in all 
brotherly love) upon all persons who differ 
from him in his estimate of his ‘‘Master’s’”’ 
precepts, practice, and influence, as he un- 
derstands them. Hence, the reader of 
this volume will feel that the best possi- 
ble case is being made out for the Rus- 
sian sage, and must accept Mr. Maude’s 
admissions like the above—however un- 
expected—as thoroughly valid and incon- 
trovertible. 

The book opens with a biographical ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Leo Tolstoy,” accompanied by a 
judicious explanation of contemporaneous 
European history, and allusions to the 
Count’s wife, her opinions, and views, which 
are illuminating as well as interesting. Mr. 
Maude describes how Tolstoy began to ask 
himself, ‘‘What is the meaning of my life?’ 
and to read the sacred books of all ages 
and countries in search of an answer. Tol- 
stoy, he says, “had always admired many 
passages in the Gospels, but had found 
much that perplexed him. He now reread 
them in the following way (the only way, 
he says, in which any books can be profit- 
ably studied): he first read them carefully 
through to see what they contained that 
was perfectly clear and simple, and that 
quite agreed with his own experience of 
life, and accorded with his reason and con- 
science.”’ Mr. Maude proceeds to state 
and expound the “Five Commandments of 
Christ” which Tolstoy has deduced as the 
rule of life for himself and all men. A 
divine discontent with everything and ev- 
erybody, including himself, would seem to 
be the keynote to Tolstoy, and nothing bet- 
ter illustrates it than the attitude which 
he is described as now assuming in regard 
to his splendid relief work among the 
peasants during the terrible famine of 
1891-'92, conducted with money sent to him 
from America chiefly: “He felt that such 
activity of collecting and distributing 
money, ‘making a pipe of one’s self,’ was not 
the best work of which he was capable. It 
did not satisfy him. It is not by what we 
get others to do for pay, but rather by 
what we do with our own brains, hearts, 
and muscles, that we can best serve God 
and man.” Yet Count Tolstoy toiled with 
all his faculties, physical and intellectual 
and spiritual, for the famine-stricken, un- 
til he fell ill himself and had to be nursed 
by his wife; and unless he had been a 
divinity, with the power of being omni- 
present and of producing miraculous food 
from heaven, it is difficult to see how he 
could have done any good at all without 
“making a pipe of himself’ for foreign 
money. 

The second article, ‘Talks with Tolstoy,” 
is scrappy, not particularly new, important, 





or interesting. The following passage is, 
perhaps, the most significant, as illustrat- 
ing his methods and confusion of thought, 
when one bears in mind that he exalts 
Christ and the Gospels as the rule of life: 
“He had one day been reading a book by a 
learned German professor tending to show 
that, as an historical personage, Jesus 
Christ never existed. This delighted Tol- 
stoy. ‘They are attacking the last out- 
works,’ said he, ‘and if they carry it, and 
demonstrate that Christ was never born, it 
will be all the more evident that the fort- 
ress of religion is impregnable.” 

We may pass lightly over the chapter: 
“What is Art?” which served as a preface. 
to an English version of that work. It is 
amusing to find the disciple assuming that 
his Master is, practically, incomprehensi- 
ble, and explaining him at immense 
length. In fact, he makes a very just 
statement (p. 99), as to Tolstoy’s careless 
and obscure style, and mentions, as a good 
illustration, ‘Life.’ He refers again to this 
work, on pp. 103, 139, and on the last-men- 
tioned page says of it (he has already made 
the same accusation at length and with 
more detail elsewhere): ‘‘An American ver- 
sion of one of Tolstoy’s philosophical works 
repeatedly converts the Russian double 
negative into an English affirmative, thus 
making Tolstoy affirm precisely what he 
wishes to deny.” It is worth while to re- 
mark of this criticism, that the translation 
in question was made directly from a 
manuscript furnished by Count Tolstoy, 
and, at his request, submitted to a noted 
Russian philosopher, a friend of his, who 
perfectly understood both English and Tol- 
stoy’s views, in order that the latter might 
see whether the author’s ideas had been 
correctly grasped and rendered. The phil- 
osopher remarked that Count Tolstoy had 
neither a philosophical mind nor philo- 
sophical training; but he heartily endorsed 
and praised the translation, and made not 
a single suggestion as to alteration; neither 
did Count Tolstoy, on receiving the book. 
The simple explanation of Mr. Maude’s 
criticism is: either the copyists (members 
of Count Tolstoy’s family), who prepared 
the manuscript, erred; or Tolstoy himself 
diametrically changed his views and his 
statements, in the interval which elapsed 
between the publication of the English ver- 
sion and the appearance of the Russian, 
some time later. In view of his habitual 
mental attitude of lightning change (his 
wife stated that it took place every two 
years, and that he was apt to rewrite a 
book, from the opposite point of view, at 
the last moment), it seems entirely unim- 
portant whether he used the negative or 
the affirmative at any given time. Either 
version will suit his ‘‘adepts.”’ 


“How ‘Resurrection’ Was Written,” and 
the introduction to ‘The Slavery of Our 
Times’ (showing how the principle of non- 
resistance is related to economic and poli- 
tical life), will be found mildly interesting 
to the members of the cult; while ‘After 
the Tsar’s Coronation” and “Right and 
Wrong” have nothing whatever to do with 
Tolstoy, being merely divagations of Mr. 
Maude; the latter imitated at distressing 
length and obscurity from a passage in one 
of Tolstoy's books, in which the latter con- 
fesses a wrong-doing of his favorite sort 
publicly, and hazily denudes his soul. 

The most interesting articles in the vol- 
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ume are: “War and Patriotism” and ‘The 
Doukhobors.” The former has no connec- 
tion with Tolstoy, except that it is an ar- 
gument, on his text of non-resistance, 
against the Transvaal war, in the form of 
a letter to John Beliows, a Quaker of 
Gloucester. The connection between Tol- 
stoy and the Doukhobors is the refusal of 
the latter to bear arms, their adoption of 
Tolstoy’s doctrines, in great measure, and 
the well-known incident of the latter’s pub- 
lishing ‘Resurrection,’ to pay for the emi- 
gration of the Doukhobors to British Colum- 
bia. Mr. Maude endeavors to be perfectly 
fair, and succeeds, except that he should 
have included the arguments of the Russian 
Government and Church against the emi- 
grants, to afford a complete view. 





The Practice of Typography: Correct Com- 
position. By Theodore Low De Vinne, A.M. 
The Century Co. 1901. 


This handsome little volume is companion 
to that published last year with the same 
leading title, but dealing with processes of 
type-making and kindred matters. Mr. De 
Vinne’s present all-comprehensive sub- 
title reads: “A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, the compounding and division of 
words, the proper use of figures and nu- 
merals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., 
with observations on punctuation and 
proof-reading.” Scattered by the way un- 
der these several sections are handy tables 
of endings in -able and -ible, -or and -er, 
-sion and -tion, -ance and -ence, -our 
(English), -ize and -ise; with tables of 
signs, of abbreviations of the names of 
States and of books of the Bible. Valu- 
able appendixes contain comparative lists 
of variations in spelling, compiled from 
four American and three English diction- 
aries, with indication of the generally ac- 
cepted syllabification and stress (this fills 
more than seventy pages); and rules and 
examples for the division of words in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German (guid- 
ance not to be found elsewhere, so far 
as we know). 

Our master printer’s chief aim has man- 
ifestly been to provide for the craft an 
authority which (in default of any other 
existing, or likely to exist) will tend to 
solve doubts in the compositor’s and proof- 
reader’s mind, and to promote that uni- 
formity which would free the printer’s art 
from so many vexations and from so much 
wasted labor. Each printing-house is now 
a law unto itself, and yet Mr. De Vinne 
is persuaded that the general practice 
among those who care for the niceties of 
printing accords with his precepts and 
classifications—and by ‘printing’? we must 
understand the only subject considered in 
this book, viz., ‘“undisplayed text compo- 
sition.’”’: 

The difficulty of a harmony such as is 
sought to be attained lies in an author’s 
right to have his way if any controversy 
over typography arises—especially if he 
publish at his own expense. But the au- 
thor who, before writing or committing his 
manuscript to the printer, masters these 
chapters, will have his ignorance and his 
eccentricities alike removed to a degree 
which will make his parabolic curve prac- 
tically coincide with the asymptote of the 
printing-office. In fact, our excuse for 
dwelling upon a work which is technical 
from one point of view, is our sense of 





its immense importance as a literary drill- 
book. 

“During the last fifty years,” says Mr. 
De Vinne, “there has been no marked im- 
provement in the average writer's prepa- 
ration of copy for the printer, but there 
have been steadily increasing exactions 
from book-buyers. The printing that passed 
a tolerant inspection in 1850 does not pass 
now.” 


Use of the typewriter has in that period 
been a boon to the printer; but typewritten 
copy cannot rise higher than its source, 
while it is (in our experience) peculiarly H- 
able to conceal its own errors, besides giv- 
ing a false security to compositor, proof- 
reader, and copyholder, both slackening their 
watchfulness and disposing them to trust 
what is “printed.” How often have we 
heard the expression, “It must be right; 
it’s reprint,” in regard to what the composi- 
tor has set from printed copy—a fetish sim- 
ply replaced by typewriting. 

We do not maintain that every part of 
this book is as necessary to the writer as to 
the compositor and his allies; but on the 
other hand there is nothing in it which 
every intelligent, to say nothing of every 
cultivated, man would not be the better for 
knowing. We should consider it most for- 
tunate if instructors in rhetoric in our col- 
leges could exact of every student the read- 
ing (if possible the ownership) of this man- 
ual, and such an examination as would prove 
that its fundamentals had been mastered. 

Chapters 15, 16, and 17, on Punctuation, 
Proof-reading, and About Copy, are particu- 
larly commendable, in connection with those 
on Compound Words and the Division of 
Words. Punctuation, of course, has been 
the subject of many separate treatises, and 
Mr. De Vinne has not attempted to compete 
with these, except in the matter of the 
hyphen, the most difficult of all points, and 
the real crue of any discussion, as one may 
see in chapter 7, on Division. The clue to 
an understanding of punctuation is briefly 
stated (our author’s style is always admira- 
bly terse and clear) on page 245: “The 
function of points is to make expression in- 
telligible.’’ The syntax of our mother tongue 
is so open to equivocation that punctuation 
has with us taken on a higher and more 
subtle development than in any other of the 
world’s languages; while the law of freedom 
which is our great Anglo-Saxon heritage 
has produced an apparently hopeless diver- 
sity of usage, particularly in the matter of 
compounding and division. The main prin- 
ciples, however, are easily grasped, and it 
is a minor and indifferent matter whether 
we break a line in the interest of the eye 
or of the ear, or that, to quote Mr. De 
Vinne, at page 141, in parting, “English 
printers divide fa-ther and mo-ther as is 
here shown, but American printers render 
the words as fa-ther and moth-er.”’ 





Women and Men of the French Renaissance. 
By Edith Sichel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1901. 

Women in the Golden Ages. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. The Century Co. 1901. 

At first sight it would seem unfortunate 
for Miss Sichel that her studies of the Re- 
naissance were so closely preceded by M. 
Maulde de la Claviére’s ‘The Women of the 
Renaissance,’ which was reviewed last year 
in these columns. The latter is, however, a 
study of Feminism, and though it covers 
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much the same period and deals with the 
same personages as Miss Sichel’s book, 
there is room for both writers. Moreover, 
there is a vast difference in their methods. 
Miss Sichel writes as an Anglo-Saxon and 
a woman; M. Maulde as a man and a 
Frenchman. The contrast is amusing. M. 
Maulde’s vocabulary, when he is relat- 
ing the frailties of his lovely pedants, 
does not include the words “wicked” or 
“improper’’; his moralizing, which occasion- 
ally grows tiresome, is all to the effect that 
the mission of woman is not to be learned 
but to be lovable. Throughout, he is whol- 
ly lacking in that sense of reverence which 
(at p. 3) Miss Sichel sorrowfully finds want- 
ing in the French nation; to which, in- 
deed, she ascribes the weakness of that na- 
tion to-day. With Miss Sichel we pass in- 
to the atmosphere of academic treatment, 
and its “dry light.’” Not that her studies 
are pedantic—they are eminently readable, 
but were not written primarily to entertain. 
She goes further than M. Maulde in that 
she discusses the men who figured in the 
French Renaissance as artists, scholars, and 
poets, the clearest sketches being of the 
brilliant patrons of all of these, Francis I. 
and his sister, Margaret of Navarre. 

The amazing universality of the Re- 
naissance woman does not, of course, bear 
a very close analysis, though it was cer- 
tainly based on something more solid than 
supports the pretensions of the modern 
American woman who boasts that she be- 
longs to twenty-two literary and _ social 
clubs, and imagines that her activities are 
raising the general level of culture. The 
fact remains that the women of France 
were even more ready than the men to be 
fired by the noble enthusiasm for learning 
and the arts which a close intercourse with 
Italy developed among them. The revival 
of the study of Plato and the adoption by 
these exalted ladies of principles that they 
fondly fancied were platonic, are a peculiar 
feature of the Renaissance which Miss 
Sichel has strangely ignored. Her chapter 
on Rabelais is among the most interest- 
ing of her sketches of men, which include 
Clément Marot, the poet, Etienne Dolet, Du 
Bellay, and Ronsard. 

It would have been kinder to the learned 
belles of the French Renaissance to refrain 
from reproducing their portraits from old 
prints; the half-dozen that Miss Sichel 
shows us would be a complete disillusion 
if we could bring ourselves to believe that 
women so undeniably fascinating could have 
been so impossibly plain. The bibliogra- 
phies and historical summary are most val- 
uable, and we can only repeat, in conclu- 
sion, that those who wish to realize the 
position of women and the influence they 
exercised as soldiers, diplomatists, and 
patrons of the arts, should read Miss 
Sichel’s book as an introduction to the 
“very good confused feeding” of M. Maulde’s 
longer work. 

Miss Sichel’s book was based on a study 
of the sources. ‘Woman in the Golden 
Ages’ has the air of a collection of papers 
written to be read at a ladies’ literary club, 
after about as much study of the sources 
as is usual in such enterprises. The titles 
of the papers are irritating. “Sappho and 
the First Woman’s Club,” “‘Aspasia and the 
First Salon,” are misleading phrases. The 
first four papers display a vagueness that 
is at any rate conscientious. We recom- 
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mend their writer to Benecke’s ‘Women in 
Greek Poetry’ for some really precise in- 
formation on a theme that needs a long 
rest. The final chapter, on ‘Woman’s 
Clubs,” contains some very sensible re- 
marks on the need of moderation in the 
pursuit of club life by women. But we are 
inclined to think that Miss Mason is the 
victim of an amiable delusion if she sup- 
poses that men find women’s clubs dull 
merely ‘‘because they have no vital part in 
them,” or that they could be lured into 
these literary coteries on any terms. The 
separation of the interests of men and 
women, which she rightly deplores, is not 
to be counteracted by a spurious revival of 
the salon, for which the modern woman is 
almost as ill-equipped as the modern man. 


The Gavel and the Mace. By Frank W. 
Hackett. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. 

A Handbook on Parliamentary Practice. By 
Rufus Waples. Second edition, enlarged. 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 

It is not often that two books are pub- 
lished, at about the same time, which so 
well represent two methods so extreme that 
the reader fancies the two authors mutual- 
ly smiling or sighing, each impressed by 
the extreme absurdity of the other. If we 
refer to the general subject of ‘‘Motions,”’ 
for instance, we open in Mr. Waples’s book 
upon this paragraph: ‘How are Subsidiary 
Motions divided? Into Declinatory, Amen- 
datory, Dilatory, Complemental. Incidental, 
and Motions Relative to Voting’’ (p. 19). 
Searching similarly in the other book, we 
find the heading, ‘‘How to Make a Motion” 
followed by a quotation, “Let us then be 
up and doing,” from Longfellow’s ‘‘Psalm 
of Life,’’ and by an anecdote of a Texan 
judge whose only law book was ‘Cushing’s 


Manual,’ and who discharged a _ prisoner 
upon a motion made by his counsel and sec- 
onded by the prisoner himself. Few books 
on a matter-of-fact subject are on the 
whole more entertaining than ‘The Gavel 


and the Mace,’ and the person who has read 
it knows a good deal, in a desultory way, 
about parliamentary law. Few works are 
harder reading, on the other hand, than Mr. 
Waples's ‘Parliamentary Practice.’ It is 
as bloodless and as juiceless as a lesson 
in geometry, and yet many persons of ex- 
act mind would much prefer it of the two 
books. We should say, all things consid- 
ered, that the old-fashioned Jefferson's or 
Cushing’s Manual hits the middle ground 
much better than either, and gives as good 
a general training. 

The essential point from which to ap- 
proach the subject of parliamentary order 
~-the point, namely that it is a very simple 
affair and is merely common sense develop- 
ed into rules—~ts not very much emphasized 
by either of our authors. Yet it is the one 
discovery which most cheers the young 
legislator when it is revealed to him. 
Parliamentary order certainly looks much 
harder than is needful, if we rely on 
Mr. Waples to teach it to us; while 
it seems a little too easy in the hands of Mr. 
Hackett. In consulting the two upon some 
much-discussed question, as, for instance, 
the right of delegating the balloting to the 
secretary or some single person by unani- 
mous consent, we have a good-enough test 
of the two manuals. So far as we can dis- 





cover, Mr. Hackett evades the matter al- 
most wholly, while Mr. Waples, going to the 
opposite extreme, absolutely denies the 
right of any public meeting to save time 
in any such way, even by unanimous con- 
sent. He gives no reason except this: “‘It 
is said that, if any one objects, the balloting 
cannot be thus delegated, but no one should 
be placed in the position where his right 
to vote secretly would be denied. No one 
should be obliged to object’’ (p. 154). This 
strikes us as much too extreme and tech- 
nical, in view of the amount of time often 
saved by the motion. In comparing the 
two books, we should say that, for the de- 
termination of such especial points, Mr. 
Waples’s book is no doubt better, but for 
waking up the probably slumbering brains 
of new legislators to vote intelligently, Mr. 
Hackett’s book is the best. Each is well 
indexed, and they might well travel in 
pairs on the book counters. 


The Lore of Cathay; or, The Intellect of 
China. By W. A. P. Martin. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 


It is certainly to the credit of American 
educated men living in Chinese Asia, es- 
pecially, that they seriously endeavor not 
only to know the peoples outwardly, but to 
become acquainted with their mental pro- 
cesses. There is already a creditable ar- 
ray of American scholars and writers who 
have contributed to the philosophical un- 
derstanding of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans. The best works on the religion, 
art, literature, philosophy, folk-lore, super- 
etition, sociology, and nursery life of these 
peoples have been, for the most part, writ- 
ten by Americans. On this undoubted fact 
seme have already endeavored to build an 
argument demonstrating the ability of 
Americans, as of Englishmen, to deal suc- 
cessfully with Asiatic peoples. Be that as 
it may, it is certain that, in the writings 
of Dr. W. A. P. Martin on the Chinese, we 
have a very informing and suggestive map 
of the intellect of China. Comparing this 
portly octavo of nearly 400 pages with the 
author’s previous work on ‘The Chinese, 
their Education, Philosophy, and Letters,’ 
issued twenty years ago, and then noticed 
at length in these columns, we find what is 
virtually a new work. It is full of things 
old as well as things new, but the old mat- 
ter has been freshly wrought over and lu- 
minously restated, with addition of much 
original matter, the whole being arranged 
in orderly sequence, withal toned and mel- 
lowed by the experiences and scholarly ac- 
quirements of a score of years. 

Dividing his matter into five books, Dr. 
Martin shows first the contributions to the 
arts and sciences which China has unques- 
tionably made, and to which Europe is as 
unquestionably indebted, notwithstanding 
that what was brought from China has been 
vastly improved upon in the West. Dr. 
Martin, like Dr. Arthur Smith, an equally 
vigorous philosophical writer, though with a 
much stronger modern touch and spirit, 
considers that the Chinese intellect of to- 
day, unnourished and undisciplined by 
science as it is, is nevertheless acute, vig- 
orous, still potentially able to master what 
the Western man has won, and to grapple, 
like him, with the unknown. He thus pic- 
tures the life-long Chinese scholar: ‘‘In 
knowledge, according to our standard, he is 





a child; in intellect, force, a giant. A vet- 
eran athlete, the victor of a hundred con- 
flicts, his memory is prodigious, his appre- 
hensions quick, and his taste in literary 
matters exquisite.” As it is, however, the 
Chinese mind normally does not see any 
new problems to grapple with; for, believ- 
ing to the innermost fibre of his nature that 
things were made ages ago as good as they 
possibly could have been made, it seems 
to him nothing but pure absurdity to try 
and make them better. This conviction, ly- 
ing so deep in the Chinese consciousness, is 
overmastering. Only by patientl~ and slow- 
ly educating new generations can it be 
changed and vicious notions extirpated. 
Nevertheless, the existence in such a coun- 
try of such a thing as a national mind is 
itself an evidence of a susceptibility to 
change. So far from being hopelessly ste- 
reotyped, Dr. Martin sees that the Chinese 
mind has advanced from age to age with a 
stately march, absorbing heterogeneous ele- 
ments with marvellous accumulative power. 
The modifications undergone in consequence 
of influences operative from without as well 
as from within, though slow, have always 
extended to the whole body. Unlike India, 
Africa, or even Europe, which is northern, 
southern, and Slavic, China is a _ unit. 
Through all its members there sweeps the 
mighty tide of a common life. There is no 
such thing, for example, in China proper 
as Buddhism or Taoism being arrested at 
the confines of a particular province. By 
virtue of a common language and common 
feeling, every pulsation from the great 
heart of the empire meets with prompt re- 
sponse. This fact, while it explains the 
slowness of change in Chinese life, gives 
an unshakable foundation for the hope 
in which all long and patient workers in 
the Chinese field are one, that vital reform 
is possible and highly probable in China. 
One need not go into extensive review of 
Dr. Martin’s chapters on the Literature, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy, Education, or His- 
tory. These are all interesting and rich in 
information, albeit they might be improved 
by a more exact and orderly arrangement, 
by a firmer touch in criticism, and even a 
deeper seriousness in diction, without so 
much that savors of a chatty conversation. 
Nevertheless, this last feature is perhaps to 
be commended by some, and will win read- 
ers. Dr. Martin considers that Buddhism 
has been a preparation for Christianity—not 
that he would, like Sir Edwin Arnold, ‘“‘pur- 
loin the ornaments of the daughter of Zion 
to deck an Eastern beauty,’’ or, like Scho- 
penhauer, “persuade Western thinkers to sit 
at the feet of the gymnosophists of India’; 
but he sees that the conversion of the Chi- 
nese to Buddhism shows at once mental 
hospitality and flexibility. Apart from its 
importations from India in mispronounced 
Sanskrit, Buddhism has, within the domain 
of pure Chinese, enriched the language as 
it has enlarged the sphere of popular 
thought, bringing them such a repertory of 
ideas that even to-day “half the doctrines of 
Christianity are introduced to the Chinese 
in a dress borrowed from Buddhism.”” The 


first teachers of Christianity, on coming to 
China, he tells us, seized on these terms as 
so much material made ready to their hands, 
sprinkled them with holy water, and conse- 
crated them to a new youth. No mission- 
ary, papal or Protestant, has ever abandon- 
ed the Buddhist terminology. The chapters 
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on International Law, and Diplomacy in An- 
client China, are decidedly original and very 
valuable contributions. Besides being the 
work of the expert translator and teacher 
of these sciences in the Imperial Chinese 
University, they are brightened by many 
modern comparisons and instances. 





Other Worlds: Their Nature, Possibilities, 
and Habitability. By Garrett P. Serviss. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1901. 


Mr. Serviss has meritoriously performed 
his task of discussing planetary possibili- 
ties in the light of the latest astronomical 
investigations, and ‘Other Worlds’ increases 
in interest and improves in style and pre- 
sentation as its chapters proceed. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of earlier writers on 
human interest in the worlds around us— 
Fontenelle, Flammarion, Proctor,and others 
—the present author attempts to show how 
wide and how rich is the field opened to the 
mind of man by his discoveries concerning 
worlds which, though in a physical sense 
inaccessible to him, still offer opportunity 
for intellectual conquests of the noblest de- 
scription. 

To this end the differences and the resem- 
blances between our earth and its sister 
planets are emphasized; and the author, al- 
though not himself a professional astron- 
omer, exhibits an intimate and accurate ac- 
quaintance with the researches of profes- 
sional astronomers, which his long and suc- 
cessful experience as lecturer and writer 
helps him the better to elucidate. His read- 
able chapters, while based upon facts, em- 
body in their structure much discussion of 
mere theories and probabilities. It is help- 
ful to the imagination to place one’s self 
on these remote worlds, as he does his read- 
er, and contemplate therefrom our earth 
and its swarming life. His tracing the 
origin and development of the various 
bodies in our planetary system is instruc- 
tive, his picture of their present condition 
as individuals is graphic, and their marvel- 
lous contrasts as members of a common 
family are well accentuated. Not even the 
little planets nor the satellites are omitted 
from his pretty thorough presentation. The 
chapter on the moon is, in fact, not only 
the best in the book, but the most satis- 
factory presentment of that subject, always 
new and never exhausted, that has appeared 
in any modern popular astronomy. An ad- 
ditional paragraph touching on the recent 
work of Langley and Very would have made 
it even more acceptable. Mr. Serviss adopts 
in toto the late conclusions, although hard- 
ly yet verified, of the younger Pickering, in 
his published discoveries of vegetation, at- 
mosphere, and volcanic activityon themoon. 

Naturally, Mr. Serviss’s discussion of 
Mars is the fullest of all; and in ruling be- 
tween opposing camps, he exhibits good 
judgment, accepting the well-verified. ob- 
servations of Schiaparelli, whose patient 
and painstaking and masterful work is not 
even yet, a quarter-century from its in- 
ception, everywhere appreciated at its true 
value. Mr. Serviss does well to go back to 
Schiaparelli’s own original words, so often 
misquoted and misunderstood, in relation 
to the clouds of the planet and the undoubt- 
ed gemination of its canals as real phe- 
nomena of the planet’s disk. 

Brow (whose discoverer was Witt, by the 
way, not De Witt, page 132-3) is accorded 
the prominence that its engaging the pres- 





ent attention of practical astronomers mer- 
its, and from all their laborious watching 
we may soon hope for a new and more accu- 
rate value of the sun’s distance. The in- 
terjection of ‘‘A Waif of Space’’ rather takes 
one’s breath away, and suggests a touch of 
padding, though it will doubtless not strike 
all readers as objectionable. On page 23, 
the perihelion velocity of Mercury is said 
to be 29 miles in a second, and eleven pages 
later, 35; which does the author intend? 
Pages 54 and 92, the astronomer mentioned 
should be W. H. Pickering, as elsewhere; 
and page 280 the same, not Edward C. Pick- 
ering, should be credited with discovering 
the new satellite of Saturn. Page 181, the 
size of Jupiter's satellites needs obvious cor- 
rection. 

The concluding chapter, on finding the 
planets in the sky, will be a boon to many 
a star-gazer; and ‘Other Worlds’ as a whole, 
though not a book of the highest order, will 
nevertheless contribute more towards a live 
popular interest in astronomy than many 
university chairs. 


Two Centuries’ 
1701-1901. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The recent celebration at Yale had fea- 
tures more permanent, if less striking, than 
those which delighted the eyes of the great 
congregation of graduates. This collec- 
tion of essays by members of the faculty of 
the Law School is such a feature; and it is 
ovly one of a series of volumes, prepared 
by members of the different faculties, which 
are being issued by the University. The de- 
sign is to indicate the character of the 
studies in which the instructors are en- 
gaged; but, if carried out thoroughly, it 
must at the same time reveal the charac- 
ter of the instructors and that of their 
instruction. A hundred years hence pos- 
terity can refer to this series as unim- 
peachable authority for its historical judg- 
ments; and the authors may be indifferent 
to contemporary praise or blame, secure in 
a posthumous celebrity at the next centen- 
rial. 

The method adopted is to divide the Law 
into seventeen departments, and, in most 
causes, to assign the treatment of each de- 
partment to a different hand. Professors 
Baldwin and Townsend, however, have each 
four papers. Probably this method secures 
a more thorough treatment of particular de- 
partments than would be given them by 4 
single commentator, but the result lacks 
unity. No doubt the professed purpose is 
attained. The character of the studies in 
which the writers are engaged is indicated; 
still, we do not have what can properly be 
called a book on the development of law in 
the United States. It is only necessary to 
compare these essays with the commentary 
of Chancellor Kent, in order to perceive the 
difference in the results attained. 

Regarded as critical digests of the law of 
real property, contracts, torts, equity, evi- 
dence, etc., the papers will be read with in- 
terest by the scholarly members of the pro- 
feresion. To enumerate the changes that 
have taken place in two centuries is no 
small undertaking. To estimate them with- 
in this limited compass is almost impossi- 
ble, and perhaps the most satisfactory re- 
sults are attained in those papers which 
proceed per enumerationem  simplicem. 
That upon criminal law and procedure is of 
most general interest, but of least encour- 
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departments 


agement Progress in other 
of law has been far greater Its 
and extent are to be comprehended only by 
a profound study of the general 
ment of the country and its institutions; but 
the positive changes are well set forth i: 
these scholarly papers. 
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Johnnie Courteau 


And Other Poems. By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, author of ‘‘ The Habitant,’” and Other 
French-Canadian Poems (25,000 copies sold). Illustrated by Freperick S, Copurn. Popular edition. 
8x5, net $1.25. Photogravure, large-paper edition, met $2.50 (15 cents extra by mail). 


The plaintive humor and pathos and the true poetic fire of these verses have made them by far the most popular of the year 





The Spinster Book 


By MyrT_e Reep. 8 x 544, $1.50 (by mail, $1.60). 
A book for driving away dull care. There is wit, wisdom, and 
laughter in these sparkling papers. 
By the same author: 
‘“*LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN,” 
‘“*LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN."’ 


84 x 5, gilt tops, each $1.75. The two volumes in a box, $3.50. 
The two volumes in full flexible red leather, $5.00. 
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(Hover). 


Illustrated, 71¢ x 5, each $1,20 net (by mail, $1.32). 
Se nd for special booklet on this valuable and fascinating series. 


Richard Wagner 


By W. J. Henperson. Svo. With portrait. Net $1.60 (by mail, 
$1.75). 
A work intended to supply admirers of Wagner with all needed 


information in a single volume. It is biographical, analytical, exposi- 
tory —giving a thorough understanding of the man and his work. 


The Mohawk Valley: its Legends and 
its History 


By W. Max Rerp, 10x7. With 70 full-page illustrations from 
photographs, Net, $3.50 (by mail, $8.75). 


A stirring and picturesque book, dealing with the period from 1609 
to 1780, and its long, bloody drama of heroism and savagery 


Historic Towns of the Western States 


Edited by Lyman P. PoweLt. 85 x 6. With about 200 illustra- 
tions. Net, $3.00 (by mail, $3.25). 
Previously issued at uniform price: 


HISTORIC TOWNS OP NEW ENGLAND. 
HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 
HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


A unique and valuable series. 
“The plan of the enterprise has been judiciously f,rmed, and it is 
being well carried out.""—New York Tribune 


Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 


By Evizaneta W. Cuampney. 81¢ x6. Fully illustrated. Net, 
$3.00 (by mail, 83.25). 


The readers who came under the _ of “Romance of Feudal 
Chateaux” will eagerly welcome this book of old-time legend and 
history. 


Romance of the Feudal Chateaux 


By Evizanetu W. Cuampney. Net, $8.00. 


William Hamilton Gibson 


Artist—Naturalist—Author. By Joun CoLeMAN Abams, author 
of “Nature Studies in Berkshire.” S8vo. Llustrated. Net, 
$2.00 (by mail, $2.25), 

No man ever taught more efficiently than Mr. Gibson the healing 


and uplifting power of communion with nature. His biography by the 
author of the “Nature Studies” will interest many readers 


In Our County 


Tales of Old Virginia. By Marton Hartanp, Illustrated, 12mo. 
$1.50, 


First large edition exhausted in three weeks. 








The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States 


By Epwin ATLEE Barser, A.M., Ph.D. Second edition, Revised and enlarged. 277 illustrations. Vet, $3.50, 
This excellent work has long been recognized as the most important on the subject. 





THE ROSSETTIS, Dante Gabriel and Christina. 


TENNYSON, His Homes, His Friends, and His Works. 


BROWNING, Poet and Man, a Survey. 
By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


More delightful gift books—in subject, in matter, in appearance—can hardly be found. Three vols., 10 x 6%, in a box, each $3.75; 


% calf, each $7.00; 8 levant, each $10.00. 
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hree Much Discussed Boo 


WARWICK 
Or THE KNOBS 


By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of ‘‘Stringtown on the Pike.’’ 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE DISCUSSION 

The discussion waging over this book is 
as to whether it is a correct picture of Ken- 
tucky; whether it is more correct than the 
pictures of John Fox or James Lane Allen, 
or less; whether the South and Southern 
views at the time of the Civil War are hon- 
estly presented; whether the types drawn 
exist to-day, or ever existed; whether the 
author’s apparent lack of literary grace de- 
tracts from the story or adds to it; and 
whether it is an advance over “ String- 
town,” his first novel. 


The N.Y. Times Saturday Review says: 


“A powerful novel. A portrait true in 
every lineament. The tale is not orly original 
and dramatic, but it is extremely well told. It 
touches upon the stirring events of the Civil 
Warina frontier country, and one is made to 
comprehend the widely divergent points of view 
of the North and South, Much light is thrown 
upon the mistaken notions in regard to the 
North with which the South entered into the 
war, . Mr. Lloyd has given us a fine piece 
of literary workmanship.” 


The Cincinnati Times-Star says: 


“So full of pathos, so huthan, so thoroughly 
characteristic and dramatic that it is destined 
to live in literature. It gives to the world a 
vivid picture of an intensely earnest life; a 
remarkable study of human emotion. 
Undoubtedly the strongest book of the year.” 





Hl. 


SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY 


By LUCAS MALET 
Author of *‘ The Wages of Sin.’’ 


680 Pages, $1.50. 





THE DISCUSSION 


Around “ Sir Richard Calmady ”’ discus- 
ion is also being waged. Is it a novel with 
a lofty purpose? Is it too long? Is Lucas 
Malet a greater writer than Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and why? Is she to be compared 
with George Eliot? Can the theme be 
called morbid? Is the hero a convincing 
character? Are the women in the book 
stronger than the men? Has the author, on 
the whole, added to the category of books 
that may be called “ great” ? 


The N. Y¥. Press says: 


“George Eliot, George Sand and—Lucas 
Malet! Mrs. Harrison has succeeded in doing 
what George Eliot and George Sand alone of her 
sex have done heretofore; the constructing, de- 
scribing and the laying bare of a great feminine 
heart. . . It is hardly to be believed that 
any reader could help feeling that here was a 
book worth writing as well as worth reading.” 





The Interior says: 


**So little discrimination has been used in ap- 
plying the word ‘great’ to works of current 
fiction that it has become almost meaningless. 
But Mrs, Harrison has produced a novel which 
may successfully challenge comparison with 
the work of her most distinguished predeces- 
sors, retaining at the same time enough of her 
own individuality to mark its individual distinc- 
tion. Nothing more insistently impressive has 
been done in many years." 








S. 


YOUNG 
BARBARIANS 


By IAN MACLAREN 
Author of ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Brush.”’ 


Mlustrated, $1.50. 





THE DISCUSSION 


Here the discussion is whether or not Ian 
Maclaren has entirely departed from the 
“ kail-yard’’; whether it is not in every 
respect the finest, sincerest and solidest 
thing he has ever written; whether it is not 
better than “Stalky & Co.’’; and why it is 
better; whether itis a book for the young 
or for the old; whether the characters are 
purely British and Scotch, and whether the 
note of manliness which Maclaren has struck 
in it is not the surest note he has ever 
given us. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says. 


‘““A sympathetic reading of the whole will 
convince almost anybody that ‘ Young Barba- 
rians’ is one of the finest literary products of the 
year. The charm of Ian Maclaren’s writing is as 
intangible as the perfume of the rose. There is 
a union of robustness and tenderness, of laugh- 
ter and tears, of human nature and literary 
art, that one finds nowhere else. . . . Itisa 
wholesome, kindly, red-blooded, human book, 
which any one will be the merrier and the 
sweeter spirited for reading.” 


William Wallace says: 


“It remains to be said, and said with the cor- 
diality of a Scottish handshake, that Ian Mac- 
Jaren has produced one of the pleasantest, 
healthiest, and best books of the year. A work, 
too, which marks a distinct advance on Ian 
Maclaren’s part as an artist.” 





Have You Formed Your Opinion of These Books? 








DODD, MEAD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, FIFTH AVENUE, cor, 35th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“Intensely dramatic.’’—The Press, 
Phila. 


“This exquisitely told story is 
even more than good.”—Dr. Floyd 
W. Tomkins. 


“Far and away above the average.” 
—The Book Buyer. 


“Cold facts molded into living, 
burning fiction.’—The Standard. 


Published by 





A Sixteenth Century Romance 
By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason 


Impressions of Some Reviewers: 





PRICE, $1.10 NET postpaia, $1.25 


THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“Accurate and fascinating his- 
tory.”—Book News. 


“A recital of surpassing inter- 
est . . . superb character draw- 
ing.” —Chicago American. 

“ Brilliantly written.”—New York 
Observer. 


‘Throws a clear light into a cor- 
ner of history hitherto deep in 
shadow.”—The Inter-Ocean. 








At Handsome Present. 


Monographs on Artists 


Fully illustrated, factetaly 
bound in cloth, $1.50 each. 


Raphael, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, Diirer, Botticelli. 


BEST 


facilities for supplying 














American B OKS German 
English 0 Italian 
French Spanish 





Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


Established over 50 years. 
812 Broadway, New York. 





| wees meebo fe 


AT 
LIBERAL | Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying bouks write for quotations, An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced pri.es sent for 10-cent stamp 


P. B. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 42p Sr. . . NEW YORK. 
(Mention thts advertisement and receive a discount.) 





TALKS 
ON CIVICS 


By HENRY HOLT 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED 


Cloth, $1.25 net 





‘* A good many matters of both govern- 
ment and law are presented in an ex- 
ceptionally lucid manner.” 

—Tue Diat. 


‘* To put such a book in the hands of an 
intelligent boy will do much to make 
him a good citizen.”—Tur Nation. 





Published by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 




















Thackeray’ s Worksand Dickens’ and Scott's 
Novels. Thin paper rge type. = toread ize 
414 by 614 inches and only 44 inch thick. Bound tn 
cloth, 61 Ov each. Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Prospectus free on request. 

THUS. NELSON & SONS, 
37 East isth 8t., New York. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 














X1 


VON HOLST’S 


onstitutional 
and Political 
History 


OF THE 


nited States. 


Best English Cloth, gilt tops, large type, 
gocd paper, comple'e with Index and list of 
authorities. 


8 Volumes, $12 net. 


THE HISTORY has been written with a broad 

understanding of the influences that con 
tributed to form the constitution and have 
governed the political thought and growth of 
the country. Political movements are traced 
to their origins with great care and acuteness, 
and no fact is relied upon until it is fully es- 
tablished. An impartial and generous spirit 
pervades the work. The day has gone by 
when the best American citizen demands limit- 
less, reasonless praise of his institutions, and 
the time has come when he and they rely on 
and invite candid, judicial, plain statements, 
neither extenuating nor suppressing the truth, 
The time has come for sucha history as Dr. 
von Holst’s, and the value of the work is un- 
derstood and keenly appreciated by all who 
have met it. The enthusiasm and conviction 
of the historian at once captivate the reader, 
and few, after beginning the history, will leave 
it without completing it. 


PROM REV. DAVID SWING, D.D. 


“A masterpiece as to depth, clearness, impar 
tiality and scope. In these passing years, when 
teachers and writers are attempting to kindle new 
flames of patriotism in old and young hearts, this 
production is timely indeed." 


PROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


*“ A work which every student must needs pos 
sess in its entirety.” 


FROM THE NATION. 
“A power and success which leave little to 
criticise.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Callaghan & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHICACO, ILL. 
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By Josernine Presron Peasopy, 
tune and Men’s Eyes,”’ 
met; postpaid, $1.19. 


real poetry of our time. 


the aspect of his death. «* Marlowe’ 


fate in its tragic development. 


By Anna Hempstead Brancu, 


print. 





Gwo New Books of Poetry 


MARLOWE 
cA Drama in Five Acts 


author ot 
Artistically printed and bound. 


In this poetic drama Miss Peabody has made a welcome contribution to the 
The present play endeavors to preserve closely the few 
traditions that remain to us of the poet’s history, with a sub-plot that quite changes 
is Elizabethan 
structure, save as it admits the constantly changing elements of humor, song, and 


THE HEART OF THE ROAD AND OTHER POEMS 


Izmo, $1.00 wet; 


This is an admirable first book of poetry. 
va Branch in the Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals, with many never before in 
Her poems have a very distinct quality, somewhat elusive and difficult to 
define, but so original, so imaginative, so unmistakably poetic that lovers of verse 
will find a rare charm in her book, and will be eager to hear from her again. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


85 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


‘©The Wayfarers,’’ ‘* For. 


Iz2mo, $1.10 


in setting, but not in 


postpaid, $1.08. 


It contains poems printed by Miss 


Sent, postpaid, by 











The ORDEAL of 


: ELIZABETH. 








Every woman who reads this book will be forced to form an opinion of what 
she would have done if subjected to the same ordeal. 


: The Story of an American Elizabeth. 





: & ee 

: SeeninGermany 
B 

RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


With 56 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and from drawings 
by George Varian. 

“This is the modern form of 
the book of travels, bright as 
electricity, full of popular practi- 
cal information, as simple and 
straightforward as a_ personal 
letter. It is equally good reading 
for people who tes never 
travelled in the Fatherland and 
for those who know more or less 


of the Kaiser’s dominions.” 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Price, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.15. 
ricCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 











PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Nea 





" S 


NY BOOK S, OLD OR NE Ww, SUP. 
plied to ont of. town residents, uestions an- 
Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts, 





swered, 


I. BayLige, 415 Putuam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City, 

















FRENCH 
ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


A miscellaneous selection of romance and drama 
by the modern writers of above nationalities, 


SALE AT REDUCTION 
FROM NOW TO JAN. 18ST. 
! Please Come and Inspect! 


JOHN LANE, 67 5th Ave., N.Y. 











ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books and MSS. 
CATALOGUE 97 just published, fully illustrated, 
and sent post free on application 


Rare Editions, Early Printed Books, Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, Fine Bindings, anclent and modern, ae: ,etc, 
aw NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG 


W. CH RISTERN 
‘oiiatia & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
420 Sth Ave., bet. 88th and 89th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz's British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Cataloy es of stock 
mailed on demand, New books received from Paris and 
Leipzig as s00n as issued. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


of Standard English and French Authors. 


On receipt of postal card s gpectmaane of paper, type, 
hlustratton and binding will be sen histo 
HT & RROWN, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Florentine Villas 


By Janet Ross. Illustrated by photogravure repro- 
ductions of Zocchi's engravings, and from draw- 
ings by Miss Netty Ericasen. Imperial 4to, 
limited to 500 copies for England and America, 
$25.00 net. Laces edition, limited to 125 
copies for England America, $75.00 net. 


Chronicles of the House of Borgia 


By Freperick Baron Corvo. With eleven full- 
oe pgp in photogravure. 8vo, large, 
6.00 net. 





Imperial London 


By Arravr H. Beavan. With 50 illustrations from 
Grawings by HANsiip FLeTcHER, and a photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 

A - ip chem book on London, beautifully illus- 
trated. 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists 


By AusprnrA Waerry. With many illustrations 
from their works in ee and half-tone. 
8vo, square, $4.00 net. 

This elaborate volume gives a ciear and intelli- 
gent idea of the growth of art in Italy, from its 
early birth in the fourteenth century to the days 
of Botticelli. 

Nothing has been spared in the preparation of 
text and illustrations to make this book as valu- 
able and beautiful as possible. 


The Monastery of San Marco 


By G.S. Gopxr. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Monastery of San Marco is closely connected 
with three of the eatest names in Florentine 
history—St. Antonio, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola. 
All the romance of the Florentine renaissance and 
the glories of the Medici are set forth in this de- 
lightful work. 


Travels Round Our Village 


A Berkshire Book by ELeanor G. Haypen. Iilus- 
ae by L. Lesitg Brooke. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
net. 


“The volume urges one to quotation without 
stint, so rich are its passages that lend themselves 
to such treatment, but we must content ourselves 
with one quotation only and to commending Miss 
Hayden's with its en. illustrations by 
Mr. Brooke, without reserve to the perusal of our 
readers.’’—Boston Transc ript. 


Giovanni Segantini 


Italy’s most famous modern artist 
A History of His Life and Times, together with 76 
reproductions of his pictures’ in half-tone and 
photogravure. By L. VILLARI. Large 8vo, $6.00 net. 


Sacharissa 


Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of 
Sunderland, Her Family and Friends. 1617-1684 


By Jutia Cartricut (Mrs. Henry ene). 8vo0, 326 
pages, illustrated, cloth, $2.50 net. 


Life of Francois Fénelon 


By Viscount Sr. Cyres. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2;50 net. 


This pene gen has ba ged the author for many 
years, and is not only the study of an interesting 
personality, but an important contribution to the 

istory of the period. 


The Master Musicians 


Edited by r. J. Crowsst. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 each 
= offering this series, the publishers — tried 
reduce volumes that are reliable, not so 
ah nical as to discourage the ordinary os, In 
each case the author has made it his object to com- 
oy a musician’s life and its connection with 
8 art, 


Handel. By C.F. Aspy WiuuiAMs. Just published. 


Mendelssohn. By Srepuen 8S. Srrarron. Just 
published. 


Beethoven. By F. J. Crowes. Previously issued. 
Bach. By C. F. A. Witttams, Previously issued. 
Wagner. By C. A. Livery. Previously issued. 


Our Catalogue of Calendars and Gift Books sent 
free on application, 


E. P. DUTTON &CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 
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Financial. 
ARE YOU 


considering a new location or to increase your present 
facilities of manufacturing? If so 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.., 


offers ioe that chance. It 2 rapidl paing, recognized as 
the Philadelphia of the West any of Milwaukee's 
manufacturers have their offices in Chicago. Goods 
ordered by Phone or Wire as late as six o'clock in the 
evening are placed at the doors of the Chicago mer- 
chants as early as six o’clock next morning. Come and 
see for yourself. It is one of the handsomest residence 
cities of this country. Itis the city of homes. 
Correspondence solicited. 
BENJ. M. WEIL SONS & CO., 
Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
Milwaukee, Ww Is. 


Pueblo, Colo. 


Is becoming the Pittsburg of the West. Percentage of 
population employed in profitable production largest of 
any Western city. Superior in climate and commercial 
promise. My specialty the care of properties and mak- 
ing investments for non-residents. Home, Eastern, and 
Foreign references. 


Established in 1879. 
CHARLES C. STEIN, Pueblo, Colo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The present condition of Kansas aa | is exactly sulta- 
ble for purchase of city pecoersy >rices of to-day 
posrantee appreciable increase. There is no surer city 
n the United States for investors to make money in 
real estate. We have been identified with the real-estate 
interests of this city during its steadily healthy growth 
and would like to tell a few astern investors how 
others have made money here, and how any one with a 
reasonably unprejudiced mind can do the same. 

Choice loans on hand for sale at 5 and 6 per cent. in- 





erest. 
Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


Thayer-Moore Brokerage Co. 


SECURITY FIRST, 
Profit the Next Consideration 


Our experience in and near Duluth as 


Real Estate and Loan Agents 


should make our judgment worth something to you 
when considering a conservative investment. 


W. M. PRINDLE & CoO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


SAFE MARGINS 


For the most 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis. Am in a position to give you the 
benefit of expertness {n placing investments where bota 
security and fair porcegmage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facts which in- 
vestors everywhere ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GEORGE AND COMPANY, 


Investment Securities, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Invite investigation of their methods of conserving 
the interests of investors. 

A successful record in the selection of income-bear- 
ing securities for Eastern client 

xceptional facilities for placing funds In substantial 

productive business properties 

Refer to United States National Bank, Omaha, and to 
& representative list of satisfied Eastern customers. 














ioe & my and a baie of exchange and 
e Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS Australia, and South Africa; also mane 
CREDIT collections and {issue Commercial and 

Fagen Credits available in all parts of 


International ¢ Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 569 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 
as the wise purchase of city property for in- 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors 1s the best reason for 
your confidence. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Would you consider an opportunity to secure @ per 
manent annual income by investing your surplus capi- 
talinsuch sums as you might desire? If, moreover, 
you were afforded perfect security and the assurance of 
more than the average interest or dividends, would you 
invest ? 

If so, we simply ask you to investigate the proposition 
offered by the 


Isthmus Plantation Association 
of Mexico. 


Full partie siete will be mailed you upon request. 
Cc. M. KENDALL, Gen’l Agent, 414-417 First Nation- 
al Bank ‘Buliding. Milwauke e, Wis. 


Lenroot & Jerrard 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS., 


CAREFUL MANAGERS OF 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
INTERESTS, 


Have facilities for handling a few select accounts for 
investors who appreciate skill and conservatism fn se- 
lection and administration. 


PULFORD, How @Co. 


Mortgage Loans and 
Municipal Bonds. 
MANAGE AND SELL REAL ESTATE 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
East, also Banks of Duluth. 


New York Security & Trust Co.. Correspondents. 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have for many years demonstrated to a large clientele 
that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Estate 
if it be conservatively selected and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non-resident estates. Property 
wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our 
purpose is to serve faithfully and efficiently a few more 
Eastern clients. We are an essential part of the his- 
tory of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Denver, Colorado. 


Our earnest conviction is that this is the time to pur- 
chase selected property in Denver. The underlying fac- 
torswhich goto make permanent prosperity are con- 
spicuously present all over this section, and Denver's 
real estate will never again be purchasable at such at- 
tractive prices. Let us submit facts by correspondence 


WHIPPLE & REYNOLDS, 


Boston Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


The care of propert for non- residents a specialty. 


Notice to Creditors and Note-Holders of The 
People’s National Bank of Pulaski, Tenanessee 


The People’s National Bank of Pulaski. Tennessee, 
located at Pulaski, in the State o1 Tennessee, will begin 
closing up its affairs on December 31st. 1901. 

All note-holders and other creditors ~ sald association 
are therefore hereby notified to t the notes and 
other claims aguas the said aecoe nee for rr eee 

October iat, 1. N.A.C 


High-Grade Securities. send fee car Liss of is 


bearing Sec 
Malied on poanett E. H. GAY @ « & CO., 131 ere 
6t., Boston, and | Nassan 8t., New Yor rk. 














RARE BOOKS 


MR. THOMAS CHATTO (of Picker 
ing & Chatto, the oldest established antiqua- 
rian booksellers in England), has imported 
and now for sale at 

251 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City, 


A Collection of Valuable 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS, ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
FINE SPECIMENS OF OLD 
AND MODERN BINDINGS. 


Amateurs and collectors should at once apply for 
a catalogue, and should not fail to call and inspe 
as the exhibit closes on Dec, 5, 1901 Among tl 


many hundred of important volumes may be men 
tioned the following: 


A Perfect Set of the First Four Folios of 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Printed in 1623—1632--1664— 1685, 4 vols, mag 
nificently bound, and exceptional copies. $10,000.00 
HOLINSHED'’S CHRONICLES, 1577, consulted by 

Shakespeare in the compilation of his playe, 
375.00 


PAINTER’'S PALACE OF PLEASURE, 1567. The 
first edition, in two vols. Shakespeare was great 
ly indebted to this collection for his plots; he 


derived from it the stories for **Lucrece, 
“Timon of Athens, ‘All's Well,”” “Romeo and 
Se” — BBs sc cése . $e $1,200.00 


OLD ANGLING BOOKS, 

Among which are found: 

WALTON'S THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, 1653. The 
FIRST EDITION. a very fine copy, richly bound, 
by Riviere, $1,875. 

Also the SECOND EDITION, 1656, $400 

The THIRD EDITION, 1661, $965. 

The FOURTH EDITION, 1664, $54. 

THOMAS ROWLANDSON, LEECH, & 


OLD SPORTING BOOKS, 
With colored plates by HENRY ALKEN, &c., & 


OLD BINDINGS, 
Including magnificent specimens in perfect cond 
tion, by ROGER PAYNE, SAMUEL & CHARLES 
MEARNE; besides examples of old Scotch, Irish, 


French, Italian, and Spanish work. There are 
eight specimens of the beautiful embroidered 
needlework binding of about 1625, ascribed to the 


“Nuns of Little Gidding.’’ 


RARE FIRST EDITIONS. 


Braithwaite’s Art Asleep Husband, 1640 210.00 
Thomas Browne's Religio Medici, 1642 $120.00 
surton’s Anatomy of Melanc bol. 1621 $60.08) 
Cervantes's Don Quixote, 1612-'2t $425.00 
Coryat's Crudities, 1611........ $156.00 
Cowper's Poems (and Hi! senecll of John Gil 
pin), 1785 ............ $42.00 
Walton's i Ce Veceockicoes ; $21.00 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefietd, 1766 $475.00) 
Spenser's Fairy Queen, 1600-'06 $975.00 
ilton’s Paradise Lost, 1669 $188.00 
Milton's Paradise Regained, 1671 $1121 
Fanny Burney’s Camilla, 1796 (uncut) $106.00 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness, 1807. .. -8140.00 
Keble’s Christian Year, 1827 $45.00 
Charles Kingsley. A complete set of his 
novels, lst edition, 41 vols., uncut $220.00 
Lamb's Elia, and Last Essays of Elia 
1823-"383, 2 vols...... $150.00 
Captain Marryat. A complete set of his 
renowned sea stories, uncut, SO vols . $025.00 
Swift's Gulliver’s Travels, 1733 $52.00 


Albert Smith. A complete set of this old 
humorist’s works. 

RARE OLD BOOKS, on Gardening, Hustandry, 
Agriculture. 


OLD ENGLISH PLAYS. 


A very large collection, which includes almost 
every early English dramatist 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


A large number, including volumes by all the im 
portant old poets. 

The Addisonian Period of Literature is very well 
represented. First editions of works by 

Addison, Oliver Goldsmith, 

Colley Cibber, | Thomas Gray, 

William Collins, Alexander Pope, 

William Congreve, Matthew Prior, 


Daniel Defoe, Smollett, 
Henry Fielding, Sterne, 
Jobn Gay, Swift, 


MAGNIFICENT MODERN BINDINGS, 


by the best binders, several designed by MISS 
MARY HOUSTON. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
ILIA MINATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE Fit 
TEENTH CENTURY. Several brilliant and valu 
able specimens on vellum. 


THOMAS CHATTO, 


251 sth Avenue, New York City. 
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A Xmas Book List 





POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
By pay ARCHER. With 88 full-page portraits from woodcuts by Robert Bryden. 8vo, gilt 
top, $6.00 net. 
Tne London Datuy Carontove says: “ In short, the volume is a treasure-house of well-argued criticism 


no less than a collection of much admirable and some little-known poetry. . . A book to interest and 
profit every one who has any taste for the study of poetry and poetic methods.” 





JANE AUSTEN: Her Homes and Her Friends 
By Constance Hit, With numerous illustrations by Ellen G. Hill. Together with photogravure 
portraits, ete. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00 net, 


Norge—All who love the unique character-writing of Miss Austen’s classic work will find in this volume 
a charming collection of her personal associations, breathing the atmosphere of her times. 





THE WESSEX OF THOPMAS HARDY 
By Bertram Wino.s, F.RS. With upwards of 100 illustrations and maps by Edmund iH. New. 
8vo, gilt top, $6.00 net. 

“ The topography of Mr. Hardy’s novels has long been a favorite theme. The whole of southern England 
has fallen under hie spell. He has, asit were, re ‘reated the od Kingdom of Wessex. Mr. New’s beautiful 
drawl igs reproduce the charm that hau sts these wide downs. Mr. Windie is a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and it is seldom that a novelist fluads so distinguished a devotee to exoound his geography and an- 
tiquities. The book is one that will delight all antiquarians, and especiaily those who love rural England 
and the novels of Thomas Hardy.”’— The Nation. 





FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE 
By Heven Mitman; Letters on things natural, things serious, things frivolous 
vure portrait of N. F. Watts, R.A. 12mo, $1.50 net. 

Just the sort of book that is nice to give—and to receive. Her books are always pretty inside and 
out. There is a paper full of interesting reminiscences of some hours spent in Mr. Watts’s studio. There 
is a letter from Mrs. Ritchie telling how thackeray wrote his Sooks. . . . Two letters of Gilbert White 
fillone chapter. Others from Linnell, Catha ine Biake, Farren the actor, make up another.”— 7he Spectator. 


With photogra- 





‘4 ? 4 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
Rendered into English Verse by Epwarb FirzGerRaLp. With introduction by F. B. Money-Coutts. 
[illustrations on vellum by Herbert Cole, Sumptuous edition de luxe limited to 350 copies. Only 
100 copies for America. 8vo, $5.00 net 





KING MONMOUTH 


Berne a Hisrory or Tas Career or James Scorr,Thes Protestant Duke,” by ALLAN Fea.,companion 
volume to the same author's “The Flight of the King.”” With 14 photogravure portraits and 
over 80 illustrations by the author. 8vo, $6.00 net. 

The London Atheneum says: “In this book Mr. Allan Fea gives fresh and abundant evidence of the 
minute research and indefatigable industry which secured a warm welcome for his former work, ‘The Flight 
of the King.’ What he has really set himself to do he has done, as heretofore, to excellent effect.” 











Registered Trade Marty 


Winter 
Underwear. 


The best underwear for the win- 
ter season both from the stand- 
post of healthfulness and comfort 
is the 


Dr. Deimel Underwear 


It insures freedom from colds. 

It keeps the body warm and 
comfortable. 

It gives tone and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Booklet giving tull information about 


these garments, and samples of the fab- 
ric, on request. 


«The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 











THOMAS WOLSEY: Legate and Reformer 


By Rev. Eraecrep L. Taunton, author of * The Jesuits in England.’ With portraits, lithographs, 
etc. Svo, $5 00 net. 


Norg.—In the negotiations of Wolsey lie the seeds of many an ecclesiastical question now of gigantic 
growth. It is his activity in such matters that is especially emphasized in the present biographical volume. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 
By Gitsert Ware. Edited by Grant Allen. With nearly 20) illustrations by Edmund H. New. 


12mo, $1.50 net. 
Noreg.—The reappearance of Grant Allen’s admirable issue of this famous work in a cheap and con- 


venient form, retaining the specially drawn illustrations of Mr. New, will make this the standard 
edition for years to come, 





EVELYN SHARP’S NEW BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES 
ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMPLAND 
$1.25 net. [Just Published. ] 


Nore.—-The author's charming books for children are well known. The new volume is adorned by eight 
tllustrations from the pen of Miss Alice B. Woodward. It will form acoveted companion gift to ‘‘Wymps,” 
“All the Way to Fairyland,” etc. 


“An excellent gift book for the holidays.”— The New York Journal. 





THE FIELD OF CLOVER 


Fairy Tales. By Laurence Housman, With illustrations by the author drawn onthe wood. 12mo, 
1.25 net. 
Norg.—Mr. Housman fs the undoubted author of ‘‘ The Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 





MRS. SKRINE’S NEW BOOK 


THE WORLD’S DELIGHT 
$1.50. [Just Published. ] 


. . . “The author knows the child intimately, and she evinces a faculty of observation which, sup- 
plemented by sympathy and humor, gives her book character and distinction. The seriousness of children 

: their genial scorn for older people who cannot enter into the spirit of their *’maginables ’—these 
and other things are set forth with rare skill. . . . The book is notable; and in one study, that entitled 
‘Vhyltls,’ the grotesque is turned to excellent effect.”— The Athe 1#@um., 





W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE USURPER 
$1.50. |Just Published.] 


* Imagination still lives, and ‘ The Usarper’ tsa triumph of its trained strength.” The New York World. 
“Me. Locke has all the qualities that make fora wide success, , . . His new book has character and 
force, and it tellaa good gery ina + eg workmanlike fashion, It should do good service to Mr. 
Locke's reputation, and should tntroduce him to that vast and re pee always on the lookout for whole- 
some, vigorous, and intelligent fletion.”—The London Datly Chrontele. 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S GREAT NOVEL 
THE ARISTOCRATS 


12th Thousand, $1.50, 


“One of the cleverest books of the year.” The Bookman. 
“Clever and entertalning fier investigations into the American character are acute as well as 
amusing.” —The London Times. 





RICHARD BAGOT'S NEW NOVEL 
CASTING OF NETS 
$1.50. [Just Published } 


“A book widely read of late; a book of singular briliiancy.”—Canon Soott-HoLLAND, preaching in 8t. 
Paul's Cathedral. 





JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








ray 
Cn eC, 


Rich Furs. 


Fashionable Neck Pieces and Muffs. 


Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Chinchilla, 
Black Lynx, Black and Silver Fox. 


Garments. 


Carriage, Theatre and Opera Wraps, 
Travelling Ulsters, Walking Coats. 


Tailor-made Suits. 


Ball Dresses and Evening Gowns. 


Droadovay KS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Travel. 
GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for ‘Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sailing Regularly, 
Boston— Liver pool—London. 


Immense new steamers. First Cabin, $40. $45 
upw depending on steamer, “* 8 
.&* redia f Philadel \: 
Dee. 18; ‘Caledonian,”’ to London Dec 5; “King-to- 
—, London Dec. 17; ‘ Iberian,” to London 
ec. 28. 














FP. 0. HOUGHTON @ CO., Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 


